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VARNISH —Named from a Queen’s Hair 


BERNICE, Queen of Cyrene, wife of Ptolemy, King of 
Egypt about 250 B. C. in fulfillment of a vow made 
for the safe return of her warrior husband from the 
campaigns in Asia sacrificed her beautiful amber hair 
in the temple of Venus. Disappearing from the altar, 
the court astronomer discovered the locks as a con- 
stellation in the milky way. 


Amber later was likened by the Greeks to the color 
of Bernice’s hair—hence the Latin word vernix — 
then the Italian vernice—and now our word varnish. 
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Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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Only One Issue 
in December 
& 


N accordance with its long-estab- 
lished custom, the present issue of 
THE SCHOLASTIC will be the only 
one published in the month of De- 
cember, the second issue, which would 
normally come on Christmas Day, De- 
cember 25, being omitted. With the 
holiday season intervening, few schools 
could utilize effectively an issue at 
that time. 
HRISTMAS is naturally the cen- 
tral theme of the present issue, 
and teachers and classes who wish to 
use it for presenting a special Christ- 
mas program will find herein some use- 
ful material. In the Lesson Plan on 
page 32 Miss Geyer presents an effec- 
tive framework for such a program. 
The Christmas cover; the story by 
Miss Gale; the Christmas card frontis- 
piece and article; the Poetry Corner 
with verse on the Christ theme by four 
distinguished poets, Don Marquis, 
Bliss Carman, Joseph Plunkett, and 
Hilaire Belloc; the Tuberculosis Seal 
campaign; together with readily avail- 
able carols, are all apropos. 


HE January 8 issue will be a spe- 

cial India number, with a num- 
ber of interesting features from orig- 
inal Hindu sources interpreting the 
literature, culture, and history of that 
ancient land. Those who have found 
THE SCHOLASTIC’S special num- 
bers on Ireland, China, and Mexico 
informing in the past have another 
treat in store. 


a 
A. so, to all our friends, near 


and far, we offer the same old 
wish that gladdens all hearts at the 
close of the year: “Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year!” 
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The New Art of the 
Christmas Card 


Some random samples from the beautiful 

designs now produced by creative artists as 

individual greetings. (For an interesting ac- 

count of the Evolution of Christmas Cards, 
see page 19.) 
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The Christmas Party 


By Zona Gale 


AMILLA was seventeen, and it was as if she had 
C no mother. There was a woman whom she called 
mother, who sometimes told Camilla wistfully 
about the day that she was born: how her father, whom 
she hardly remembered, had looked when he first saw 
her—but this always made Camilla uncomfortable, and 
she escaped if she could. By turns Camilla petted her 
and fussed at her and laughed at her tolerantly. Camil- 
la was always tolerant and slightly scornful of her 
mother. For Mrs. Rose was her mother, after all. 

“Camilla,” said her mother that December evening, 
“how would you like to have a reception on Christmas 
eve?” 

“Oh, mother!” said Camilla. “A girl doesn’t have 
a reception.” 

Mrs. Rose looked troubled. “I meant ‘a gathering.” 
she explained. “Take the carpets up and dance—Gus 
would bring his orchestra. And have creamed potatoes 
and veal loaf—” 

“Heavens!” said Camilla. “Creamed potatoes and 
veal loaf!” 

“T always have pretty good luck with a veal loaf,” 
Mrs. Rose urged. “That new recipe with canned to- 
matoes over it—” 

“Mother, dear,” said Camilla languidly, “nobody 
has veal loaf. Chicken ramekins or oyster patties, 
now.” 

“They’re so much more ex- 


been in old-fashioned times,” said Camilla. 


Mrs. Rose flushed. She was only twenty-two years 
older than Camilla. 

“Would you like the party?” she said. 

Camilla’s glance lay upon the room—a nondescript 
room. 

“If only we had some decent things!” 

“Well, dear, we haven’t. But I’ve been thinking 
that I could get some pretty cretonne for the couch 
and the two big chairs—they’re the shabbiest. That 
would help.” 

“Let me pick it out,” Camilla began, and then did 
catch herself with: “I saw a piece the other day that 
would be lovely.” 

If Mrs. Rose observed this, she said nothing. She 
was beautifully wonted to saying nothing. If Camilla 
had been invited to become alive for the sole purpose of 
increasing her mother’s self-control, she could hardly 
have succeeded better than she did. 

Yet when, in a half-hour, the bell rang and Janet 
and Chris and Phil came in, Camilla was utterly charm- 
ing. Mrs. Rose watched her rather wistfully. The 
child was so lovely, so merry, so instant with pretty 
ways. It was delightful to see her with her friends. 
Mrs. Rose sat brooding and sewing, until, observing 
them happily, she caught Camilla’s eye. And Camilla’s 
eye with its droop and its mere feather of a frown said 

as plainly as speech. “But dear 





pensive, but perhaps I could man- 


—are you going to sit here all the 











age. And Aunt Jane would come 
over and help.” 

“Oh, mother, not Aunt Jane. 
We’d have to have those new 
caterers.” 

“Well, would you like to have a 
—a gathering, Camilla?” 

“Darling! Not a gathering!’ 

“Well, I don’t know what to 
call it. A company?” 

Camilla laughed. “You mean a 
dance,” she said. 

“When I was a girl,” said her 
mother with simplicity, “a dance 
was rather—rather common.” 

“How funny things must have 





“The Modern Girl 


decides things for herself,” Camilla’s 
mother said loyally. But in her heart 
she wondered how she could have failed 
so completely as a mother. Camilla was 
critical of everything she did and said 
and called her “old-fashioned.” Even 
Camilla’s engagement was something to 
share with her friends, not with her 
mother. 

What Chris thought of the relationship 
between the two and what Camilla really 
felt, forms the theme of Miss Gale’s 
charming love story. It is reprinted here 
through the courteous permission of the 
author. 








evening?” Always “dear.” Camil- 
la was lavish of affection—little 
flourishes of words and dabbling 
hugs and absent, somewhat bully- 
ing, kisses. With an excuse about 
the furnace—Mrs. Rose always 
unconsciously saved a lovely dig- 
nity—she left the room, as Camil- 
la had so obviously expected. 

She heard “Let me do the fur- 
nace, Mrs. Rose,” and in the hall 
Chris was beside her. At her pro- 
test he put his arm about her and 
drew her with him. “You come 
too and tell me about the damp- 
ers,” he said. 








As he shoveled the coal Mrs. Rose thought how big 
and fine and rather overwhelming Chris was. Twenty- 
two and just home from college and in business with 
his father. Camilla and Janet and Phil—freshmen that 
year—seemed children beside him. He was, for twenty- 
two, extraordinarily completed. Big, and a boy, but 
so poised and thoughtful and tender that you saw him 
already at forty—poised and thoughtful and tender 
still. 

He closed the furnace door and wheeled round 
toward her. “Mrs. Rose,” he said, “have I any chance 
with Camilla?” 

Her heart bounded—joy and pain and a kind of 
fear. “Don’t you know, Chris?” she managed to ask. 

“I thought I did,” he answered. “But since I told 
her last night—” 

“You told her last night—” 

“she seems,” said Chris absorbedly, “different. 
And I don’t know—I don’t know—” 

He told her last night and she had said nothing. 
Before Mrs. Rose could gather herself from her silence, 
Chris had caught something of its meaning. 

“Oh, I say,” he said, “hasn’t she told you?” 

“No,” Mrs. Rose confessed. “She has been busy 
today. She—” 

“Then I don’t believe she cares,” Chris said slowly. 

“Oh, that wouldn’t follow!” Mrs. Rose cried. “She 
doesn’t tell me much—that is, she—” 

Chris looked down at her. “She doesn’t talk over 
things with you?” he said. “I didn’t think Camilla was 
like that. Oh, I don’t mean little things—but, Lord—” 

“Camilla is very modern—and I want her to be,” 
said Camilla’s mother proudly. “The modern girl de- 
cides things for herself—if she’s any good,” she de- 
fended stoutly. 

“Yes, of course,” Chris was relieved. “But—why I 
went home last night and told my mother.” He drew 
up laughing with: “But then, I’m an awful fool.” 

“Perhaps Camilla doesn’t know herself yet,” said 
Mrs. Rose. 

She was amazed at the feeling which flamed in his 
face. “If she doesn’t know,” he said, “then I don’t 
want her! She must want to come to me as much as I 
want to belong to her. Good Lord, what would I see 
in a woman who has to decide?” 


“I know—I know,” said Mrs. Rose. “You’re quite 
right. Perhaps she'll talk with me tonight.” 


“She'll talk with me tonight,” said Chrie grimly. | 


“Tl outstay Janet and Phil if I have to sit here till 
morning. You’ll understand—mother?” 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Rose slipped upstairs. Soon 
after, the front door closed. She reflected that Janet 
and Phil might have been as eager to leave as Chris was 
to see their departure. The murmur of voices below 
drifted on. Curious, Camilla’s mother thought: only 
seventeen years since Joel Rose had sat in that room 
below and had heard Camilla’s first little wavering cry. 
Now here she lay again waiting for Camilla’s word on 
her own heart. With all that heart she hoped that 


Camilla would say yes to that big fine Chris. 
Whatever she said took a long time. It was nearly 

midnight when the front door closed again. Mrs. Rose 

Surely 


had not slept—she had waited for Camilla. 
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now, whatever had been settled between them, Camilla 
would want to tell her before she slept. It was, after 
all, no wonder that she had said nothing while she was 
uncertain—she had not wished to trouble her mother. 
And now, tonight, perhaps she would fear to disturb 
her. Mrs. Rose slipped from bed and set her door ajar, 
switched on her reading lamp, stirred her fire. In her 
rosy kimona she looked like a girl herself, her eyes 
turned brightly to the door as she heard Camilla’s step 
in the passage. The step paused. 

“Up, mother?” 

“Yes, dear. Come in.” 

Camilla stood in the doorway. “What on earth 
are you up for at midnight?” she demanded. 

“I couldn’t sleep. Come in.” 

“Oh, I’m dying for sleep. Won’t you take cold, 
dearest ?” 

“The fire is quite bright—do come and sit by it.” 

Camilla perched on an arm of the empty chair op- 
posite her mother’s chair. “Janet had a cold,” she ob- 
served. “She and Phil left early.” 

“And Chris stayed?” 

“Yes, Chris stayed. 
mother.” 

“And of you, I’ve been thinking 

“Oh, me! I’m nothing.” 

“Well—isn’t he?” 

All men say that—it’s the only way they know how 
to entertain you.” 

“But I meant really fond—” Mrs. Rose hesitated. 
She looked up at Camilla and waited. And in her wait- 
ing it seemed to her that all her hours of motherhood 
were concentrated. 

Camilla yawned daintily and dipped her head 
“Chris,” she said, “he’s a nice doggy. Goodnight, 
mother, darling. Better let me tuck you up.” Camilla 
kissed her, said “Your old-rose kimono is getting a 
sight, isn’t it?” and went. 

Mrs. Rose sat for a long time before the fire. “She 
has refused him,” she thought, “‘and she doesn’t want 
me to know—she thinks [ll be disappointed—” 

When her lamp was out, she threw open her win- 
dow to the glittering starry night. She felt curiously 
light and happy, and the chill, sparkling blackness 
swam for her in an air almost tender. Well, Chris was 
a dear boy, but she was not to be called upon yet, it 
seemed, to give up Camilla. And Camilla had thought 
that she might be disappointed and had spared her! 
Camilla’s mother sank to sleep in a fine flowing sense of 
peace. 

She was the first down for breakfast, she thought, 
but there was Gus, home on an early train from the 
high school glee club concert in a near town. At six- 
teen he was taller than she, and his whirlwind hug left 
her breathless. He was telling everything at once: 

“in the hole thirty-six dollars, but we’re going to 
repeat here and make that up easy. Gully is a bear— 
he can make money out of the ground, that fellow. Oh, 
and mother—at the dance afterward I met the living 
peach. It’s all up with me—I’m gone for life.” 

She laughed with him, refrained from rumpling his 
hair, called him Gustavus, as he had given signs of 
caring to be called, and sent (Continued on Page 29) 


He’s terribly fond of you, 
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Zona Gale of Friendship Village 


By Lura Blackburn 


wrote was printed. She printed it herself in pen- 

cil, because she had not yet learned to write, and 
bound it in a manila paper cover. The bright ribbon 
which her mother gave her to tie the pages of her book 
together probably satisfied for the time all the artistic 
craving of the little six-year-old - 
author. The novel which she 
wrote when she was thirteen was 
less fortunate than her first 
book. A White Dove it was 
called, and the unappreciative 
publisher to whom she offered 
it sent it back by return mail. 

When she was sixteen and a 
freshman at the University of 
Wisconsin, a Milwaukee news- 
paper paid her three dollars for 
a story three thousand words 
long. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving the money she took the 
train for her home at Portage, 
Wisconsin, forty miles away, to 
show the check to her parents. 
Although she had to return to 
classes in two hours, the trip 
was justified. 

For the next ten years she 
wrote constantly, and refused 
to be discouraged when story 
after story came back from the 
publishers. At the end of the 
ten years Success Magazine ac- 
cepted and published one of her 
short stories. The name of the Village.’ ” 
magazine was a bright omen at 
the beginning of her career, for 
within a year came the scries of stories, Pelleas and 
Ettarre, first printed in various periodicals, and a 
little later the Friendship Village series. During the 
twenty-five years since that time the best magazines of 
the country have welcomed the stories of Zona Gale. 


ie GALE can boast that the first book she ever 


No heroine that you have met in fiction could be 
more beautiful than Zona Gale herself was during those 
years of her girlhood when she was in college, and when 
in the years that followed her graduation, she was 
struggling to perfect her gift and to win recognition 
as a writer. It is worth one’s trouble to look up the 
1901 volume of The Bookman, which contains her por- 
trait as she was at that time. “Just a bit of Dresden 
china,” Fanny Hurst has called her, but there was 
nothing of the Dresden china lady in the persistence 
with which she forced her way into newspaper work and 
became a successful journalist and a successful writer 
of fiction. 

After she had graduated from the University of 





ZONA GALE 


“She would have the Christmas spirit last all the year 

around. She would have life one glorified ‘Friendship 

Miss Gale’s latest book, “Preface to a 

Life,” shows the struggles of an individualistic youth 
to reconcile desire with duty. 


Wisconsin, she went to Milwaukee and tried for a posi- 
tion with the newspaper that had published her short 
story a few years earlier. Although the editor at first 
had no work for her, she presented herself at the 
office every morning for six weeks, when she was at last 
taken upon the staff. Later in New York, she made 
the rounds of all the important 
newspaper offices of the city, 
seeking a position as reporter. 
Rejected at every one, she went 
back to her first choice, the New 
York World, where she waited 
in the outer office every morn- 
ing and sent in to the city 
editor, by the office boy, a list 
of topics gleaned from the news 
of the day, which she felt she 
was able to write upon. A good 
many weeks of this method won 
her a place as reporter on the 
World. 

Her six years as a newspaper 
reporter gave her the faculty of 
writing rapidly and in the most 
inconvenient places — at the 
Stock Exchange, in crowded 
trains, on ferry boats, wherever 
she might happen to be. At 
one time she went to call on a 
prominent editor who had re- 
quested an article from her, and 
during the half hour that the 
busy editor kept her waiting, 
she wrote the article of two 
thousand words. Her write- 
while-you-wait method enabled 
her to turn out a volume of 
work that amazed veteran newspaper men, but not at 
any sacrifice of quality for speed. She was an excel- 
lent reporter and was recognized as one of the best 
interviewers in the country. 

In 1911 her short story, Ancient Dawn, won a first 
prize of $2,000 offered by the Delimeator, and the two 
other stories which she submitted for the same contest 
were bought by the magazine. “Now, I suppose you 
are going to rest for awhile?” one of her friends said 
to her after this triumph. “No,” she answered, “I am 
going back to Portage and try to write a better 
story yet.” 

In 1921 the Pulitzer Prize for the “original play 
performed in New York which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste, and good man- 
ners,” was awarded Miss Lulu Bett, a play by Zona 
Gale, which she had a year earlier published in the form 
of a novel under the same title. In this novel we find 
the author’s characteristic ability to present the per- 
sons in her fiction so that (Continued on Page 8) 
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Public Health: How Shall We Advance It? 


Problems of America Series: III 


Y public health we mean the science 
and art of preventing disease, es- 
pecially epidemic diseases such as 
smallpox, typhoid fever, and others 
which are likely to attack an entire 
community. During the Middle Ages 
waves of the plague swept over Europe 
depopulating whole districts, bringing 
havoc to the populations especially of 
cities and seaports. Defoe, the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, describes such an 
epidemic most graphically in his book 
called A Journal of the Plague Year. 
It was subsequently proved that the 
plague was spread by rats which har- 
bor fleas, the ultimate carriers of 
the disease organism, the rats 
enter: .g the city from ships 
coming from places having the 
disease. To prevent disasters 
such as overwhelmed Europe, 
quarantine was gradually estab- 
lished. Venice took the lead in 
this matter. Many countries 
followed suit. The United States 
today has an efficient quarantine 


By George E. Vincent, Ph.D. 


clothing, diet, and the care of infants. 
The Chinese centuries ago used alum 
to clarify water. The Hebrew sanitary 
code was detailed and practical. 

In ancient Greece the pursuit of per- 
sonal hygiene was developed to a scope 
and degree never again approached. 
They undertook universal training of 
boys, and in some cities, of girls, also, 
with a view to the attainment of the 
greatest measure of strength, dexterity, 
self-confidence, harmony, and beauty. 

As personal hygiene flowered in 
Greece, so public sanitation reached a 
brilliant development in ancient Rome. 





Dr. Vincent 
followed his father, 
Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent, as president of 
the great Chautauqua 
Institution. He then 
became professor of 
sociology and dean of 
the University of Chi- 
cago, and was from 
1911 to 1917 presi- 
dent of the University 
of Minnesota. As president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation since then, he 
has exercised perhaps as much influ- 
ence as any single man on the public 
health of the world. 

















not until the development of a 
thoroughly . scientific spirit and 
the growth of broader humani- 
tarianism in modern times that 
the era of up-to-date public 
health work begins. 


The Modern Movement 


The public health movement 
on a large scale took definite 





system designed to _ prevent 


form first in England with the 





plague and other diseases from 
entering by way of the ports. 


Public Health Among the 
Ancients 
Even before the Middle Ages 
nations were accustomed _ to 


making some effort to safeguard 
the health of the public. The 





Egyptians filtered the muddy 











Public Health Act and General 
Board of Health of 1848. In 
1855 Louisiana created a State 
Board of Health for the pur- 
pose of dealing with matters of 
quarantine. This was followed 
in 1869 by the creation of the 
Massachusetts State Board of 
Health. 

The prevention of epidemics 











water of the Nile; they enforced 
regulations concerning bathing, 





GENERAL WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
One of the greatest American heroes of 


public health, who cleaned up Havana an 
the Canal Zone. 


Yellow fever driven from the Western Hemisphere b 
Sanitary science, except for a few sporadic cases in Brazil. 


To the period when Rome flourished we 
owe a great network of drains, mag- 
nificent water works, luxurious public 
baths, cremation, and a system of street 
cleaning, as well as public markets for 
good and cheap grain, and inspection 
to prevent false weights and measures. 


Before and during the Middle Ages 
came a reaction to the pomp and splen- 
dor of pagan Rome with its magnificent 
baths. In glorifying meekness and 
poverty the Christian nations that re- 
placed Rome were apt to forget the 
physical side of things. The great St. 


‘ Jerome stated that anyone whose sins 


have once been washed away needs not 
to wash again. Some holy men were 
proud of their rags and filth. How- 
ever, the Middle Ages made great head- 
way in the care of sick and lepers. 
Their universities made great advances 
in the science of medicine, but it was 


was the first and most important 
duty of these early sanitary 
authorities. Scavenging, sewers, 
and ventilation were the weapons de- 
pended upon to destroy the sources of 
contagion. This was the era of the 
filth theory of disease production, which 
continued for some thirty or forty 
years, and which is today just giving 
up its hold upon the health authorities 
of our cities and states. One error de- 
terring civic betterment was the idea 
that disease breeds in filth instead of 
being merely carried in filth. Another 
was that all kinds of dirt were danger- 
ous, not merely the secretions and ex- 
cretions of the human body. A third 
was that infectious diseases were usually 
air-borne. The science of bacteriology 
had not arisen to throw its light upon 
these questions. Ultimately, however, 
it corrected these erroneous ideas 
about the sources of contagion and the 
parts played by air, water, milk, and 
insects in its spread. 
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Although the discoveries in epidemi- 
ology, or the life history of disease, and 
their application in preventive medi- 
cine are still in their infancy, much has 
already been accomplished from the 
standpoint of national welfare. Cholera, 
plague, typhoid fever, typhus fever, 
malaria, hookworm, diphtheria, anthrax, 
rabies, smallpox, are some of the com- 
municable diseases that have yielded to 
the application of preventive measures. 
Each one of these diseases can be held 
in check and inevitably controlled by 
attacking the life cycle of the provok- 
ing organism at its most vulnerable 
point. 


Cholera spreads through infected 
water or food contaminated by carriers. 
The water is rendered sterile by the 
community or boiled by the individual; 
human “carriers” are isolated; and the 
spread of cholera is prevented. 


Typhoid fever spreads through in- 
fected drinking water, by carriers, 
through the contamination of food and 
milk, or may be carried from exposed 
sewage by flies. Good sewage disposal 
removes the source of pollution; the 
carriers can be isolated until they no 
longer spread the organism, or at least 
warned of the danger of infecting 
others. In case of epidemics water and 
milk can be boiled. The administra- 
tion of vaccine prevents original in- 
fection. 


Heroes of the Microscope 


Public health work has had its great 
heroes. Not to mention Pasteur and 
others who are worthy of an article all 
by themselves, we might consider for a 
moment the work of a man like Walter 
Reed. After we inherited Cuba from 
Spain, the United States Government 
in 1901 sent down a commission of 
army medical officers headed by Dr. 
Reed to clean up Havana and espe- 
cially to find out what caused the very 
severe epidemics of yellow fever that 
gave the city a bad reputation. The 
story of how these men tried out one 
theory after another heroically experi- 
menting upon themselves, of how they 
struck one blind trail after another until 
they started to investigate the theory 
of Dr. Carlos Finlay, who thought that 
this disease was carried by a certain 
species of mosquitoes, is one of the 
romances of public health literature. 
The Stegomyia mosquito was proved to 
be the culprit. One of the commission, 
Dr. Lazear, allowed himself to be bit- 
ten by infected mosquitoes, caught the 
disease, and promptly died. A camp, 
called in his honor Camp Lazear, was 
established where work was continued 
and as a result the cause of yellow 
fever was clearly disclosed. The army, 
by banishing mosquito breeding places, 
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This comparative chart of the leading causes of death for the last twenty years shows how 

the communicable and more readily preventable diseases, like tuberculosis and enteritis among 

infants, have gone steadily down, while the so-called “degenerative” diseases, heart, cancer, 
and nephritis, are on the increase in the nervous hurry of modern life. 
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Microscopic diagrams of drops of water, 
showing the degree of contamination from 
different sources. 








———_<—=—=—_ 
The life history of the malaria parasite, 
Plasmodium vivax. The Anopheles mos- 
quito, through its proboscis, injects the cres- 
cent-shaped bacteria into the body of man, 
where they attack the blood corpuscles, 
grow, and in a later stage are sucked back 
into the mosquito to infect the next victim. 





The School of Public Health at Harvard 
University, one of the few American institu- 
tions training men for careers as sanitarians. 


by enforcing the use of screens and 
other measures, succeeded in doing 
away with yellow fever in Havana, let 
us hope, forever. ‘This city and others 


‘that people were formerly almost afraid 


to visit have now become health resorts. 


A more modern campaign of the kind 
that is going on every day around us is 
that carried on by Surgeon General 
E. R. Stitt of the United States Navy 
on St. Thomas in the West Indies, a 
small island of 33 square miles and 
about 10,000 people. Shortly after its 
purchase in 1917, the Naval Medical 
Corps put into force a system of dis- 
ease prevention. Proper sewage dis- 
posal was instituted, water supplies pro- 
tected, food substances screened, places 
favoring the breeding of flies cleaned 
up, and typhoid vaccination made uni- 
versal. Since that time there have been 
no cases of typhoid reported, and the 
general death-rate for diseases of the 
alimentary tract, which for the ten- 
year period prior to the occupation 
amounted to 359 per 100,000, fell to 
61 in 1919. 


In St. Thomas smallpox has been ex- 
tirpated by repeated vaccination. The 
spread of leprosy has been arrested by 
effective segregation in a colony where 
modern methods of treatment are em- 
ployed. Venereal infections, previously 
all but universal, have been curtailed. 
Changing the dietary habits of the 
people brought about the practical dis- 
appearance of pellagra in two vears. 
The infant mortality was appalling, 
one-third of all babies born dying with- 
in the first year. A school] for the train- 
ing of native visiting nurses, along with 
maternity and baby clinics, and an an- 
nual baby-show, have reduced the for- 
mer mortality 28 per cent. A health 
record of every individual has been 
opened and has proved of great value 
as a source of data for clinical and 


(Concluded on Page 23) 
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My Favorite Character in Fiction 


III. Henry Esmond 
By E. Barrington (L. Adams Beck) 


NE’S favorite character in 
() fiction? Lord save us— 

what a question! Is it to 
live with, or as art’s masterpiece? 
I take it at the former. Then I 
should choose to live with Thack- 
eray’s Harry Esmond of all the 
men I have met with in printed 
page. For why? Because (with 
the exception of Don Quixote, who 
was a little mad and therefore out 
of the running) Esmond is the 
greatest. gentleman of them all. 
Truest friend and noblest foe, “of 
a very pleasant sarcastical turn,” 
humorous, wise, keen, well able to 
hold his own with such giants as 
the awful Dr. Swift and the ele- 
gant Mr. Addison, and to view 
their weaknesses with his own fine 
imperceptible smile, yet the kind- 
est, the most loyal heart in all the 
world of fiction—that is the man 
for me! A great aristocrat but, 
as the true aristocrat must always 
be, a democrat in the things that 
really matter one pinch of snuff. 
Who but Esmond would have de- 
stroyed the evidence of his own 
marquisate and have borne the 
stigma of illegitimacy all his days 
for friendship’s sake, and that ill 
requited? I know none other of 


whom that story is credible, but it 
is perfectly clear that, being Es- 
mond, he knew how to value things 
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This drawing of Thackeray's hero, by George 
A. Picken, embodies the aristocratic ideal that 
Mrs. Beck interprets so appreciatively. The 
literary world was startled last year to learn 
that E. Barrington, author of the popular his- 
torical romances, ‘“‘The Divine Lady,” “‘Glorious 
Apollo,” and “The Exquisite Perdita,” and 
L. Adams Beck, who writes glowing stories and 
travel books of the Orient like “The Treasure 
of Ho” and “The Splendour of Asia,” are one 


and the same person. 


as they are, not as they seem. A 
loyal lover, yet not beauty’s slave. 
When the lovely Beatrix sells soul 
as well as body for the false pip- 
ings of the young Pretender and 
Esmond knows the truth past 
doubting, then—then, his love for 
her falls down dead. He will serve 
her, love her, after another 
fashion—but as his soul’s mistress, 
no. That is impossible, even as a 
matter of taste. A flawed dia- 
mond, unfit for a gentleman’s 
wearing. Yet no prig—heaven 
forbid! He sees her hereafter with 
the clear tranquillity with which 
he beholds the rest of the world. 
Indeed, I think he saw her always 
as she was in truth. Witness the 
charming paper he wrote concern- 
ing her for “The Tatler,” even be- 
fore the rays of her beauty had 
ceased to dazzle him. Thackeray 
wrote a greater book than “Es- 
mond.” Other men have written 
greater books than any of his. But 
when I think of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen in fiction I think 
of Harry Esmond. One is safer 
with them than with others, and 
they satisfy one’s taste. There- 
fore, since I prefer a great gentle- 
man to any other creation of 
nature or art, with Esmond I 
would live and die. 











Zona Gale 


(Continued from Page 65) 


they seem like the people on our own 
street: the skinny, screaming, little tor- 
ment of a nine-year-old girl; the hard 
flapper sister; the grandmother, sensi- 
tive and complaining, but provokingly 
independent ; the weak mother unable to 
cope with her very modern children; 
Miss Lulu, herself, whose escape from 
an inferiority complex makes up the plot 
of the story; and the smug father with 
his cruel humor and relentless teasing, 
who is really George F. Babbitt under 
another name. For, although it was 


Sinclair Lewis who first introduced us 
to that now famous person and taught 
us to call him by name, Miss Gale has 
given us a collection of very life-like 
snapshots of Mr. Babbitt in his home. 


The humor of sharp satire runs 
through Miss Lulu Bett, while Faint 
Perfume (1924), a story of two per- 
sons who sacrificed what looked like 
happiness for an unselfish ideal, is more 
delicately and gently done. The title, 
in fact, gives a hint of the subtle charm 
of this novel. Many readers of Zona 
Gale consider her first novel, “Birth” 
(1918), to be her best work. It is a 
strong piece of realism, permeated with 
the writer’s best brand of humor and 
free from the sentimentality which 
made some of her earlier stories a little 
cloying to the best literary tastes. 
Friendship Village is undeniably senti- 
mental, and yet it is in this collection 
of short stories that one finds the key 
even to the author’s later and stronger 
work, and it is probably this book that 
is most inseparably associated with the 








name of Zona Gale. 

In Friendship Village ‘““When one of 
us telephones, she will scrupulously ask 
for the number not the name, for it says 
so at the top of every page. ‘Give me 
one-one, she will put it—and Central 
will answer, 

“ ‘Well, I just saw Miss Holcomb go 
across the street. I’ll call if you want 
me to when she comes back.’ 

“Or, ‘I don’t think you better ring 
the Helman’s just now. They were 
awake last night with one o’ Mis’ Hel- 
mans’ attacks.’ ”’ 

That is the kind of place Friendship 
Village is. It is full of the nice neigh- 
borly folks that Miss Gale loves, and 
through their gossipy affairs runs an 
undercurrent of kindness, manipulated 
generally by one Calliope Marsh, which 


. (Concluded on Page 13) 
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High School Halls of Fame 


HE Thomas Jefferson High School, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the suggestion of 

Dr. Elias Lieberman, its principal, has car- 

ried out a project unique, we believe, in 

American schools, for the creation of a 

“Hall of Living Leaders,” similar in a way 

to the national Hall of Fame of New York 

University, which is, of course, confined to 

the great dead. 

The purpose of the Hall is to give recog- 
nition to outstanding men and women during 
their lifetimes, and to direct the attention of 
the High School students to important figures 
outside of athletic and cinema circles. It is 
hoped that acquaintance with the lives of 
leaders who are making distinguished 
achievements in America today will serve to 
set the students worthy objects of emulation. 

The eight fields of endeavor which are at 
present recognized in the Hall are: Educa- 
tion, Social Service, Pure Science, Applied 
Science, Government, Letters, Fine Arts, and 
Music. Nominations were made to an execu- 
tive committee of the faculty headed by the 
principal. The names were then turned over 
to a student committee of 25 made up of the 
most representative students of the school. 

So far eight persons have been voted a 
place in the Hall of. Living Leaders and it 
is planned to add three names to the Hall 
each term. Those chosen thus far follow: 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot (Education), for fifty 

years president of Harvard University and 

known as the dean of American educators. 

Dr. Eliot’s death occurred shortly after the 

names were selected. 

Jane Addams (Social Service), who estab- 
lished Hull House, the first settlement house 
in America, and who has devoted a life- 
time of unselfish service to the poor. 

Prof. Albert A. Michelson (Pure Science), 
of the University of Chicago, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for his brilliant achievements 
in Physics. 

Thomas A. Edison (Applied Science), the 
distinguished inventor of telegraphic in- 
struments, the phonograph, etc., whose dis- 
coveries have immeasurably increased the 
comfort and enjoyment of mankind. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (Govern- 
ment), a member of the supreme Court of 
the U. S., whose decisions are famed not 
more for their wisdom and social idealism 
than for their flawless literary style. 





Robert Frost (Letters), distinguished poet of 
New England life, whose “A Boy’s Will” 
and “North of Boston” are universal in 
their appeal and beauty. 

Daniel Chester French (Fine Arts), dean of 
American sculptors, many of whose works 
such as the “Minute Man” and “Lincoln,” 
are inspired by American history. 

Walter Damrosch (Music), conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, composer, 
and lecturer to the young people on the 
compositions of the masters of music. 

** «* 

A project similar to that of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School students was the re- 
cent globe-girdling voting contest, partici- 
pated in by high school students in all parts 
of the world to elect the twelve “greatest 
heroes” of world history. 

This contest was established last year by 
Clement M. Biddle of New York, and was 
conducted by Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
Commissioner of Education of Maine and 
President of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Dr. Thomas was chairman 
of the Committee of Awards in the essay 
contest incidental to the voting, and is also 
a member of Scholastic Awards Committee. 

The following have been voted the world’s 
greatest heroes. The names are arranged in 
the order of number of votes each received: 

Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), French chemist 
and bacteriologist; Abraham Lincoln (1809- 
1865), sixteenth President of the United 
States; Christopher Columbus (1446-1506), 
Italian discoverer of America; George Wash- 
ington (1737-1799), first President of the 
United Stc.es; Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
1790), American printer, scientist, diplomat, 
and statesman; Woodrow Wilson (1856- 
1924), twenty-eighth President of the United 
States; Florence Nightingale (1820-1910), 
English founder of war nursing; Joan of 
Arc (1412-1431), French heroine and saint; 
Socrates (C. 470-399 B. C.), Athenian phil- 
osopher; Johann Gutenberg (C. 1400-1468), 
German inventor of movable type printing; 
David Livingstone (1813-1873), Scotch mis- 
sionary-explorer of Africa; George Stephen- 
son (1781-1848), English inventor of the 
steam locomotive. 

Winners of the prizes for the best essays 
on the twelve heroic characters were: 

(Concluded on Page 21) 
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A Play of War and Peace 


Act III 


ScENE: The same rooms, but with a pro- 
nounced and depressing difference. The first 
thing that strikes the beholder is that they 
no longer contain anything of any possible 
value. With negligible exceptions, all the 
pictures have departed, leaving gaping, ugly, 
dirt-rimmed vacancies upon their former 
background. Victory remains ... still upon 
her little table, which now stands in front 
of the window R. The typewriter, banked 
up with heaps of envelopes, is still upon the 
desk ... obviously very much used... but 
this machine and the marble figure are the 
only remaining articles that could bring more 
than a few pennies. All the wedding gifts 
are gone, all the plaster casts and wood-carv- 
ings, most of the books, everything. 

The second thing that should occur to the 
observer is that the weather must be very 
cold, and the ammunition for combatting it 
scant. There is a rim of frost on the win- 
dow R. The outside hall is so polar that it 
affects the behavior of everyone who enters 
or exits. More eloquent still is the visible 
evidence that all life now centers about the 
tile stove. This contains fire... though not 
much. A basket near it contains wood... 
obviously of amateur cutting ... but not 
much. And everything huddles about this 
stove. A dining-room chair is in the corner 
beside it. The dining-room table—set up and 
down stage—is in front of it, L. C. Slippers 
and dishes are warming against and upon it. 
Between table and stove is the comfortable 
chair, facing front. A mop and a broom are 
in plain view. The most conspicuous object 
upon the table—which now lacks a cover— 
is the large standing frame that once con- 
tained a photograph of Bruce Gordon, and 
now contains one of Carl Behrend. The pic- 
ture faces front, and before it stands a little 
vase containing a red paper flower. Also, 
the sewing basket, which is crammed full of 
sewing, and contains a packet of letters, tied 
with a ribbon. There is a litter of baby 
clothing, in process of alteration, and an ash 
tray with three cigarette-ends—two extin- 
guished and one still smoking. The Pro- 
fessor’s pipe is in view, but is empty, and 
there is no tobacco jar. 

In the bed-room, when the doors are open, 
we see the end of the bed, just sticking out 
from the intervening wall on the R. Be- 
tween the windows is the dressing table, 
stripped of everything but essentials and 
bearing a medicine bottle, with a spoon and 
glass. In front of it is a chair. From a 
building across the street depends a single 
dirty, bedraggled, forgotten flag. The whole 
place reeks of poverty, worry, weariness, des- 
olation, and despair. 

At Rise: It is early afternoon of a gray 
day the first week in March, 1917. The dif- 
ference in the rooms has its counterpart in 
the people we are to see again. They are 
all tired, indifferent, shabby and—since wash- 
ing linen is difficult—not too clean. Every- 
one looks thin and pinched and a little weak 
from under-nourishment. Everybody’s clothes 
are old, and everybody’s shocs are disrep- 
utable. Both women—Pauli especially—have 
gray in their hair, and hands red from 
menial labor. Mizzi has become hard and 


bitter, but, in spite of her sufferings, Pauli’s 
woice and demeanor indicate great happiness 


By Channing Pollock 





“The Enemy,” the third act of 

which is begun in this issue of THE 

SCHOLASTIC, is reprinted through 

the courtesy of the author and of 

Brentano's, New York, publishers of 

the play and of the novel founde 
upon the play. 











—even gaiety. When the curtain rises, she 
is standing at the door R. calling to some- 
one who has just gone. The door is not 
open very wide, because she is just about to 
shut it, and because of the temperature out- 
side. 

* * * 

PaAuLti: I won’t forget. Thank you, Doc- 
tor. Goodbye. (She closes the door, shiver- 
ing a little; the hall is very cold. She looks 
into the bed-room; leaves that door ajar to 
hear any sound, and comes down to the stove 
L.; warms herself a moment; then turns to 
the picture of Carl, arranges the paper 
flower, picks up the photograph and, with 
sudden emotion, hugs it to her bosom. A 
peculiar rap, obviously an identifying signal, 
but not a gay one... and, just as Pauli has 
replaced Carl, Mizzi enters R. She is hatless, 
but wears a short coat and woolen gloves.) 

Mizz1: Was that the Doctor? 

PAULI: Yes, and the baby’s much better! 

Mizzi (Watching Pauli extinguish the 
lighted cigarette): Three cigarettes! He must 
have stayed a minute this time! 

Pau. (Very carefully, she dusts the ashes 
from the cigarettes, and lays them neatly in 
a row on top of a small box): You can't 
blame the doctors. They’re so busy at the 
hospitals. 

Mizzi: And babies can’t be patched up 
and sent back to fight! 

PAuL! (Impressed; she paused an instant 
dg emptying the ash-tray into the stove): 

0. 
Mi1zzi: I suppose he prescribed more food. 

Pau (Observing that the fire is low, and 
taking as little wood as possible from the 
treasury): Milk with lime water. White of 
eggs with orange juice. 

Mizz1: How long since you’ve seen an 
orange? (Removing her gloves.) Where did 
you get the wood? 

Pau (Stoking): 
Prater. 

Mizzi: You wear your coat in my flat! 
(She opens the coat, and crosses to the stove.) 

PauLt: We built the fire for Carl. 

Mizz: When is he coming? 

Pau. (Lifting a packet of letters from the 
sewing basket): They said not before eve- 
ning. 

Mizz (Staring with greedy eyes): If I 
could hear something from Fritz! 

Pautt (She has taken a letter from the 
bottom of the bundle, and reads): “Home the 
first week in March!” 

Mizz1: Not a word since last August! 
The Russians took thousands of prisoners in 
August! Every day I go to headquarters! 
Every night . . . (She struggles to master 
herself.) You’ve had a lot of letters! 

Pautt (Taking a paper from the top of 
the bundle): The first words on his type- 
writer! 

Mizzi: Your luck was Carl’s staying in 
France. 


Father cut it in the 





PAULI: Promoted for courage in action! 

Mizzi: I heard regularly ... until the 
regiment went East. That’s where we've lost 
men. Always victories . .. and more troops 
+++ more... always more . . . marching 
. «+ marching... away and never heard of 
again! Where do they come from? Where 
do they go? From the schools to their death 
. . » almost from the cradle! Did you see 
that battalion yesterday? Babies! If only 
they wouldn’t march up this street! Fritz. . 

PAuLI: Fritz will come back! 

Mizz: If I could only know! 

Pau: At least, you saw him when the 
regiment came through. 

Mizzi: Yes. 

Pauti: And Carl hasn’t been home since 
he kissed me... over there... by the win- 
dow. That’s more than two years. He’s 
never seen his own baby. But now... |! 
(She tucks the “first words” into her bosom.) 

Mizz (Desperately): Where’s the sewing? 

Pau (Dividing it): What luck; your 
saving Kurt’s baby clothes! 

Mizzi1: I hoped I might ... need them 
again. (Pauli fancies she hears a sound in 
the hall. She goes up, pretending to be 
anxious about the baby, but really listening 
for Carl.) 

PAuLt: The doctor says most women cut up 
their sheets. (She comes down.) 

Mizz: Asleep? 

Pau (Sitting opposite her; both sewing): 
Nothing wakes him but the bands. When- 
ever a band passes, he cries. 

Mizzi: Maybe he understands. 

PauLi: We think he’s a born critic! (They 
smile.) He'll be all right . . . as soon as we 
get some milk! 

Mizzi: Didn’t Baruska go to live on a 
farm? 

PauLi: Yes, and we’ve written, and writ- 
ten, but mails are uncertain, and we can’t 
afford journeys. 

Mizzi: I’'d write Mr. Behrend. 

Pautt: I did. 

Mizzi1: But now that Car!’s coming... 

PauLt: I'll tell you a secret. I took ad- 
vantage of that, and wrote again, and this 
morning I got an answer. ~° 

Mizzi: Forgiving... ? 

PaAu.Li: Forgiving everything. Of course 
father insulted him dreadfully. 

Mizz: I know. 

Pautt: He had a carload of rice, hidden 
somewhere, and he came for advice. Fa- 
ther said, “I’m busy. Please go.” 

Mizzi: Is that all? 

Pautt (Shakes her head): Mr. Behrend 
turned at the door, and said: “I’ll come back 
some day to see the baby.” 

Mizzi: And then? 

Pau: Father said: “Come back when 
you’ve sold your rice! . .. For what it cost,” 
he said; “not a heller more, and not until 
then . . . you murderer!” (She rises, and 
again uses the baby as a pretext to listen for 
a sound in the hall.) 

Mizzi: Even then—the baby’s grandfather. 

PauL!I: You know Mr Behrend. And you 
know father. He’d rather die than write or 
apologize. Father has nothing left but his 
pride and his principles. (Returns.) Any- 
way, he’s coming, and all I’ve got to do is 
to tell father! 

Mizz1: Where is the Professor? 

PauLi: In the queue . . . waiting to buy 
food . . . since daylight. 
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Mizzi (Rising): That reminds me... 

PauL!I: Oh, you must stay for dinner! I’m 
keeping it warm until father comes! 

Mizz (Sitting again): Well, Kurt’s at 
school ... 

Pauui: And Carl isn’t due until supper 
. . « Guess what we're having! 

Mizzi (Hungrily): For supper? 

Pau: Sausage! 

Mizzi: Not really? 

Pautt (Clearing the table): Of course, 
only enough for Carl! Father’s selling the 
best picture. Judas. We'd rather counted on 
Judas, but it isn’t every day that one’s hus- 
band... (She checks herself on ob- 
serving Mizzi.) What time is it? 

Mizz (Looking at a cheap wrist 
watch): Twenty past one. 

PauLI: Time goes so slowly! 
(Moving flower and photograph to 
desk R.) There! By his type- 
writer! Car) loves bright colors! 
Father was for selling the type- 
writer, but I wouldn’t, and now it 
pays its board addressing envelopes! 
(Shows a heap of them.) Méizzi, 
I’m going to wear my wedding 
dress. It’s the only nice one left 
... There! (Flying to the door.) 
I knew I heard something! (Open- 
ing it.) Mizzi! (The Professor is 
disclosed, wiping his wet boots. His 
clothing is wet, too, and he looks 
cold, and old, and feeble. He car- 
ries a cheap string bag, containing 
bread and one or two other things.) 
It’s father! Have you got the 
sausage? 

Mizz (She has risen. Eagerly): 
And a newspaper? (He comes into 
the room.) 

Pau.i: Oh, my dear; you’re wet 
through! 

ProFEssor: O'nly my coat. (Pauli 
has put down his bag, and helps 
him remove his coat.) It’s not 
raining. Just a drizzle... Carl? 

PAuLI: Not yet, 

ProFressoR: Of course not... 
And the baby? 

Pau: Doing beautifully .. . if 
only we had some milk and eggs. 

ProFEssoR: If only. 


paper? 

ProFessor (Giving it to her): 
The list of killed and wounded is 
longer than usual. More victories. 

Pau (Setting three plates, each with a 
knife, fork and spoon, upon the naked table): 
You see; it’ll soon be over! 

ProressoR (Taking off his wet boots): 
Don’t worry! Fritz is probably quite happy 
somewhere in a hospital. You can’t rely on 
the lists. I’m not sure about the victories. 

Pau. (Starting for the string bag): Did 
you get the sausage? 

Proressor (Reluctantly): No. 

Pautt: Oh... then... we needn’t have 
a fire in the kitchen. (She takes out the loaf.) 

Proressor: That bread cost seven thousand 
crowns. They kept changing the prices. 
Every time I counted my money again. Every 
few yards it was worth a little less. 


Pautt (Taking them from the stove): 
Here are your slippers. 

ProFessoR: Whenever they chalked up a 
new figure people dropped out of the line. 
Mostly women . . . crying. Some men fought 
to get nearer and were beaten by the sol- 
diers. I don’t understand how money can 
be worth nothing. 

Pau (Getting a dish from the stove): 
Never mind, father. 


thing. 
Mizz1: Did you say you had a God ...damn.. 
act of cursing the English, he realizes his own madness, and, 
like a frightened child in the dark, cries): Pauli! 


let me hate! Don’t let me become a barbarian! 


ProFEssoR: The man next me said it was 
people selling short. Selling crowns they 
didn’t have . . . billions . . . so the value 
goes down, and they can buy cheaper when 
the time comes to deliver. I don’t believe 
that! I don’t believe in all the world there’s 
a man low enough to make a profit on the 
hunger of his countrymen! 

PAuLI: Dinner! 

Proressor (Going to the table): Parsnips. 

Pau: And herring! 

Mizz (Still reading her paper): “Another 
British Defeat.” 

Pautti: I wonder if Bruce... 





Proressor: Anybody who's desperate enough will do any- 
(Almost igenevorsen 


We're all barbarians! 
. those . . . (With hands upraise 


Proressor (Staring at the scant fare): The 
English are starving us! 

Mizz1 (Reading): “Merchant Ships Sunk 
Without Warning.” 

PauLt: How terrible! 

PROFEssoR: Why? 

PAULI: Women and children! 

PROFEssOoR: Why is it more terrible to drown 
women and children than to starve them? 
Anybody who’s desperate enough will do any- 
thing! We're all barbarians! (Almost hys- 
terically) May God ... damn. . . those 
... (With hands upraised, in the act of curs- 
ing the English, he realizes his own madness, 
and, like a frightened child in the dark, 
cries): Pauli! 

PAuL!I: Dear! 

PROFESSOR: Don’t let me hate! Don’t let 
me become a barbarian! (Weakly, he sinks 
down at the table. Pauli signals Mizzi, who 
draws up. A pause. The Professor bows 
his head.) For what we are about to receive, 
may the Lord make us truly thankful. 

Pautt (Rising again and cutting the bread. 
The others eat): What happened to Judas? 

PROFESSOR: He went to a German. 

PAuLt: For thirty pieces of silver? 


in the 


Don’t 
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Proressor (Shakes head): No one cares for 
beautiful things any more. All that is over. 

Mizzi1: Anyway ... the Germans! 

PAULI: They are our friends. 

Mizzi: They got us into this! 
friendship? : 

Pautt (The bread sticks to her knife. 
After each passage, the blade has to be 
wiped): This bread is dreadful! What do 
they put into it? 

Mizzi: Sawdust. 

ProFessorR: Everything but flour. 

Mizz1: We should make our own bread. 

Pau (Sitting): That takes fuel, and 
we’re allowed only half a pound of 
flour a week. 

Mizz: One of the papers had a 
recipe for making bread without 


Is that 


flour. 
Pau. (Greatly interested): How? 
Proressor (Equally interested, 


and at the ..:ne time): Not really? 

Mizzi: Horse-chestnuts. 

PROFESSOR: That sounds palatable. 

PauLi: And it shouldn’t stick to 
the knife. 

ProFessoR: Or give anyone dis- 
eases of the skin. 

Mizzi: J’ll lend you the recipe. 

Pau. (Her mind on the baby): 
If Baruska’d send us some milk. 
(She goes up to listen.) 

Proressor: Or the interest on the 
mortgage. 

Mizzi: Or a goose... 

PauLt (Coming down): With a 
great, round, brown belly! 

PROFESSOR: Do you remember that 
goose ? 

PauLt (Remembering something 
else, and touching her dress above 
the “first words’): The first Sun- 
day! 

Mizz: Bread and gravy! 

ProFessoR: White bread! 

Pauti: And .. , Carl! 

Mizzi: I had two helpings! 

Pauut (Deliberately): And Mr. 
Behrend! 

ProFessoR: I wonder what he 
does now for his Karlowitzer! 
(Imitating) “Can one dress _ his 
May wife in paper? ‘That’s what comes 
of writing!” We're dressing in 
paper, but writing isn’t the reason, 

PauLti: Speaking of Mr. Behrend. 

ProressoR: We won’t speak of 
him! 

Pau.i: But, father... 

Mizzi: If we had that goose now! 

Proressor: Ah! 

Mizz1: What part would you take? 

Proressor: I like the leg! 

Mizzi (Scornfully): Oh, no; the breast! 

Proressor (Indignant): Foolishness! A 
fat leg with plenty of brown skin! But 
Pauli always forgets there are only two legs! 
Pauli, next time please remember ... (He 
remembers.) Only two years ago! 

Mizzi: Fritz was here, and we spoke of 
reducing armaments ... and were worried 
about Carl’s play ... and such a lot of little 
things. And at dinner we argued about art. 

ProFessor: Now we talk only of food! ... 
A million years of man, and five thousand of 
civilization! Five thousand years to a mil- 
lion is as three months to a life-time! How 
much would the events of three months 
change our lives? And we talk of civiliza- 
tion! 

Pau tt: Father, I’ve written to Mr. Behrend. 

Proressor (All the fight gone out of him): 
Is he coming? 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Booklovers’ Page 


Notes on the New Books Prepared by the American Library Association 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are spe- 
cially recommended for high school libraries. 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
*Durant, Will. The Story of Philosophy; 

The Lives and Opinions of the Greatest 

Philosophers. N. Y., Simon and Schuster, 

1926. 577p. Illus. diag. $5. 

An outstanding book of the year which 
should not be missed. The author writes in 
a delightfully lucid and popular style with 
a sense of humor and a sure knowledge. 

HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. The Genesis of the 
World War. N. Y., Knopf, 1926. 750p. 
The purpose of the book is to introduce 

the reader to the problem of war guilt and 

to show the importance of this question as 
an international issue. 

*Breasted, James Henry. The Conquest of 
Civilization, N. Y., Harper, 1926. 717p. 
This volume was first published as a text- 

book by Ginn & Co. in 1916 under the title 
Ancient Times, and it is‘here presented with 
slight modifications in the text and a few 
additions dealing with recent discoveries in 
the Orient. This book, and Robinson’s Or- 
deal ef Civilization also in this issue, are put 
out as companion volumes. 

*Gowen, Herbert Henry. Asia; A Short 
History from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. (Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication.) Boston, Little, 1926. 436p. 
The method used correlates events and pre- 

serves continuity. Particularly interesting are 

the chapters dealing with European and 

American relations with the Orient. 


*Keir, Robert Malcolm. The Epic of In- 


dustry. (The Pageant of America, v. 5.) 
New Haven, Yale Univ., 1926. 329p. 
Illus. diag. Set, $67.50. 


An original treatment, interestingly writ- 
ten and lavishly illustrated, of American in- 
dustry from the age of homespun. 
*Robinson, James Harvey. The Ordeal of 

Civilization; a Sketch of the Development 

and World-wide Diffusion of Our Present- 

day Institutions and ideas. New ed. N. Y., 

Harper, 1926. 769p. Illus. $5. 

A large part of the material, both text and 
illustrations, of this volume is taken from 
Medieval and Modern Times, published by 
Ginn and Company in 1919. ‘Three chap- 
ters are now added to the second edition. 
Seitz, Don Carlos. The Dreadful Decade; 

detailing Some Phases in the History of 

the United States from Reconstruction to 

Resumption, 1869-1879. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 

Merrill, 1926. 312p. Illus. $3.50. 

These chapters on the various scandals, 
corrupt practices, and social upheaval of the 
seventies have been based, for the most part, 
upon the files of old newspapers. 

*Trevelyan, George Macaulay. History of 
England. N. Y., Longmans, 1926. 723p. 
Maps. $4.25 
An excellent one-volume outline of English 

history from the earliest times to the World 

War, scholarly and impartial. 

BIOGRAPHY 

*Ford, Henry. Today and Tomorrow, by 
Henry Ford and Samuel Crowther. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 281p. 
A collaborative attempt to present the ideas 

and ideals of Henry Ford, and to give a sum- 

mary of his work, both public and private. 

Guedalla, Philip. Fathers of the Revolution. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1926. 302p. Illus. $3.50. 
Brilliant and penetrating, even if mocking, 

essays on George III, Louis XVI, Lord North, 


the Earl of Chatham, Burke, Burgoyne, 
Cornwallis, Washington, Franklin, Adams, 
Hamilton, and the Marquis de la Fayette. 


Nock, Albert Jay. Jefferson. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1926. 340p. Illus. $2.75. 

A fresh, clear, and sympathetic portrait, 
which the author says is not “meant to be a 
biography,” but is “a mere study in conduct 
and character,” from the viewpoint of an 
economist rather than from that of a historian. 


SCIENCE 
*Duncan, F. Martin. How Animals Work. 
(Romance of Reality Series.) Lond. Jack, 


N. Y., Nelson, 1919. 264p. I!lus. $2. 

Tells of the marvelous work of the tiny 
microscopic builders of the sea, of fish, ants, 
spiders, birds and animals. 

*Newman, Horatio Hacket, ed. The Nature 
of the World and of Man. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago, 1926. 566p. Illus. 

Outlines of the physical and_ biological 
world by a number of leading scientists. 
They form an intelligent, up-to-date survey. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 

Franck, Harry Alverson. East of Siam; 
Rambling in the Five Divisions of French 
Indo-China. N. Y., Century, 1926. 350p. 
The author visited Cambodia and Ang- 

kor, participated in an imperial Happy New 

Year, and was knighted by the king of the 

Kingdom of the Divine Buddha. 

*Norwood, Edwin P. The Other Side of the 
Circus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1926. 276p. Illus. $1.50. 

A true account of how a boy, lucky enough 
to have gone behind the scenes of a big cir- 
cus, gained all sort of interesting information 
concerning circus life and management. 

FINE ARTS 

*Bryant, Mrs. Lorinda (Munson). The 
Children’s Book of Celebrated Towers. 
N. Y., Century, 1926. 106p. Illus. $2.50. 
Excellent pictures of fifty notable towers 

with accompanying accounts that describe 

their architecture and setting. 

*Hamlin, Talbot Faulkner. The American 
Spirit in Architecture. (The Pageant of 
America, v. 13.) New Haven, Yale Univ., 
1926. 353p. Illus. 26cm. Set, $67.50. 
A valuable addition to the Pageant of 

America series, outlining the backgrounds 

and progress of American architecture, and 

showing the types of building that have pre- 
dominated in each period. 
LITERATURE 

*Crothers, Samuel McChord. The Modern 
Essay. (Reading With a Purpose.) Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1926. 
37p. Cloth, 50c; paper, 35c. 

The writer employs a delightfully familiar 
style which immediately enlists the sympa- 
thies. Six titles are suggested for further 
reading, and the emphasis throughout is upon 
American writers. 

*Lang, Andrew. The Magic Fairy Tales. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1926. 229p. Illus. $1.50. 
Thirteen of the most familiar and best 

loved tales have been selected from The Blue 

Fairy Book. 

Lindsay, Nicholas Vachel, Going-to-the-Stars. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1926. 101p. Illus. $2. 
The majority of these poems were written 

in commemoration of a camping trip in 

Glacier Park. The illustrations are sug- 

gestive of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

*Lowell, Amy. East Wind. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1926. 240p. $2.25. 

This is one of the three volumes of poems 
left for publication by Miss Lowell at the 


time of her death. In some of the selections 
she bends the stiff, unyielding New England 
dialect into massive images, ungainly but 
impressive. In others she creates finely etched 
impressions which crystallize a fleeting 
moment into something permanent. 

*Untermeyer, Louis. The Forms of Poetry; 
a Pocket Dictionary ¢ Verse. N. Y., Har- 
court, 1926. 166p. $1.35. 

A useful little handbook. Among its fea- 
tures are A Handbook of Poetic Terms, The 
Forms of Poetry, A Brief Outline of English 
Poetry, and a “summarized” Bibliography. 
*Williams, Stanley Thomas. The American 

Spirit in Letters. (The Pageant of Amer- 

ica, v. 2.) New Haven, Yale University, 

1926. 329p. Illus. 26cm. Set, $67.50. 

The familiar current of American letters is 
discussed here with freshness and charm, and 
the text is illustrated with numerous repro- 
ductions of rare prints and photographs. 

FICTION 

Chesterton, Gilbert Keith. The Incredulity 
of Father Brown. N. Y., Dodd, 1926. 
270p. $2. 

Originality and humor characterize the 
plots of these clever detective stories. The 
mysteries are solved by the detective-priest, 
Father Brown. 

*Ferber, Edna. Show Boat. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 398p. $2. 
Miss Ferber has found a new and pictur- 

esque milieu in this story of show boat life 

on the Mississippi a generation or more ago. 

All the glow and color of the life is here, 

the singing Negroes, the childlike country 

people, the melodrama given on the “Cotton 

Blossom Floating Palace.” 

*Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield. Her Son’s 
Wife. N. Y¥., Harcourt, 1926. 302p. $2. 
A story of the martyrdom of a refined 

woman by her vulgar, heartless daughter-in- 

law and of how from the fragments of her 
life she builds a new and better happiness. 


Galsworthy, John. The Silver Spoon. N. Y., 

Scribner, 1926. 320p. $2. 

Soames Forsyte of The Forsyte Saga real- 
izes that his daughter Fleur, wife of Michel 
Mont, has been born with a silver spoon in 
her mouth and with all the possessive instinct 
of his family expressed in her by a determin- 
ation to be a social leader. 

Glasgow, Ellen. The Romantic Comedians. 

— City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 346p. 

50. 

Miss Glasgow shows an almost preternat- 
ural gift of irony in this novel. It is a tale 
of an old Virginia gentleman who, after the 
death of his beloved (but entirely unroman- 
tic) wife, turns to youth to give him the 
“something in life he had missed.” 


*Kipling, Rudyard. Debits and Credits. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 
354p. $2. 

Fourteen stories and _ eighteen poems. 


Hardly representative of Kipling at his best, 
but it is characteristic of him and welcome. 
*Stevens, James. Brawnyman. N. Y., Knopf, 

1926. 323p. $2.50. 

Probably based on the author’s own life, 
this is the story of a hobo and casual laborer, 
in lumber camps and construction gangs, by 
the author of Paul Bunyan. 

Wren, Percival Christopher. Beau Sabreur. 

N. Y., Stokes, 1926. 370p. $2. 

This boisterous story deals with a secret 
service mission to Africa by Beaujolais, a 
Fre h Hussar. Here are romance and ad- 
venture for those whe like action. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Christmas, 1926 


O the question “What think ye of 

Christ?” poets have always given 
answer. Some of the most poetical 
answers have come from twentieth cen- 
tury poets, for such poets, in common 
with all creative workers, have been in- 
fluenced by the spiritual force embodied 
in religion. But each has felt about 
Jesus in his own way and has fortu- 
nately put into poetic phrasing his own 
ideas of spiritual beauty. A careful 
study of the four selections that follow 
will reveal to creative readers of The 
Scholastic how deep and individual has 
been each poetic reflection on the old 
question. 


I 


From Don Marquis, talented Amer- 
ican columist and poet, Harper and 
Brothers have given permission to use 
“The Birth” from Dreams and Dust. 


The Birth 


There is a legend that the love of God 
So quickened under Mary’s heart it wrought 
Her very maidenhood to holier stuff... 
However that may be, the birth befell 
Upon a night when all the Syrian stars 
Swayed tremulous before one lordlier orb 
That rose in gradual splendor, 

Paused, 

Flooding the firmament with mystic light, 
And dropped upon the breathing hills 

A sudden music 

Like the distillation from its gleams; 

A rain of spirit and a dew of song! 


—Don Marquis. 
II 


“Lord of My Heart’s Elation,” 
quoted from Green Book of Bards and 
used through the permission of the 
Page Company, is from the pen of the 
Canadian poet, Bliss Carman, who now 
lives in the United States. 


Lord of My Heart’s Elation 


Lord of my heart’s elation, 
Spirit of things unseen, 
Be thou my aspiration 
Consuming and serene! 


Bear up, bear out, bear onward, 
This mortal soul alone, 
To selfhood or oblivion, 
Incredibly thine own— 


As the foamheads are loosened 
And blown along the sea, 

Or sink and merge forever 

In that which bids them be. 


I, too, must climb in wonder, 
Uplift at thy command— 

Be one with my frail fellows 
Beneath the wind’s strong hand. 





DON MARQUIS 


A fleet and shadowy column 
Of dust or mountain rain, 
To walk the earth a moment 
And be dissolved again. 


Be thou my exaltation 
Or fortitude of mien, 
Lord of the world’s elation, 
Thou breath of things unseen! 
—Bliss Carman. 


III 


The Irish patriot and poet, Joseph 
Plunkett, who was executed after the 
Easter Week uprising in 1916, is the 
author of “I See His Blood Upon the 
Rose.” 


I See His Blood Upon the Rose 


I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 

His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every 
thorn, 

His cross is every tree. 


—Joseph M. Plunkett. 
IV 


From Sonnets and Verses, the Robert 
M. McBride Company have granted 
the reprinting of “Our Lord And Our 
Lady,” by the versatile English author, 
Hilaire Belloc. 
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Our Lord and Our Lady 


They warned Our Lady for the Child 
That was Our blessed Lord, 

And She took Him into the desert wild, 
Over the camel’s ford. 


And a long song She sang to Him 
And a short story told; 

And She wrapped Him in a woolen cloak 
To keep Him from the cold. 


But when Our Lord was grown a man 
The Rich they dragged Him down, 

And they crucified Him in Golgotha, 
Out and beyond the Town. 


They crucified Him on Calvary, 
Upon an April day; 

And because He had been her little Son 
She followed Him all the way. 


Our Lady stood beside the Cross, 
A little space apart, 

And when She heard Our Lord cry out 
A sword went through Her Heart. 


They laid Our Lord in a marble tomb, 
Dead, in a winding sheet, 


- But Our Lady stands above the world 


With the white Moon at Her feet. 
—Hilaire Belloc. 








Zona Gale 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


gives a happy ending to every one of 
the short stories. Calliope Marsh 
never judges people by their ugly outer 
conduct, but by the beautiful inner 
motive which she is always able to find. 
She believes “it ought to be the heart 
that counts.” The same theme is found 
in The Christmas Party—“Love ought 
to weigh against everything else.” 

In most of her novels and short 
stories Miss Gale is concerned with the 
sweetness and loveliness that might be 
in the home and in our every-day rela- 
tions with the people about us. She 
shows, sometimes with keen satire, often 
with humor, but always with a hint of 
pain, the hurts that we stupidly cause 
one another, even those we love best. 
She makes us feel how needless those 
hurts are. She would have the Christ- 
mas spirit last all the year round. She 
would have life one glorified ‘“Friend- 
ship Village.” 
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ALFRED BERNHARD NOBEL 


A Prize That Goes Begging 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, the 

brilliant Irish dramatist, has de- 

cided to accept “momentarily” the 
$32,600 that goes with the 1925 Nobel 
Prize for literature which was recently 
awarded to him by the Swedish Acad- 
emy and which he at first declined. 

In his letter accepting the honor but 
refusing the money Mr. Shaw proposed 
that it be used as a fund to “encourage 
intercourse and understanding in liter- 
ature and art between Sweden and the 
British Isles.” Mr. Shaw has since 
learned that Nobel made no provision 
for anyone refusing the prize and there- 
fore it would revert automatically to 
the Nobel Trust Fund. Accordingly he 
is holding the money temporarily until 
such plans as he has in mind can be 
formulated. 

Alfred B. Nobel, who founded the 
Nobel awards was a Swedish scientist 
and the inventor of dynamite. At his 
death in 1896 he left his fortune of 
$9,000,000 to be used as a fund, the in- 
terest of which should yearly be dis- 
tributed to those who had contributed 
most to the betterment of mankind dur- 
ing the preceding year. The Board of 
Directors of the Nobel foundation, con- 
sisting exclusively of Swedes, must re- 
side in Stockholm. The prizes are 
given in the fields of Physics, Chem- 
istry, Medicine, Literature and Peace. 
The first award was made in 1901. 

Preceding Mr. Shaw the following 
have received the award in literature: 
Sully-Prudhomme (Fr.), Mommsen 
(Ger.), Bjornsen (Nor.), Mistral 
(Fr.), Echegaray (Sp.), Sienkiewicz 
(Pol.), Carducci (It.), Kipling (Eng.), 
Eucken (Ger.), Lagerlof (Swe.), 
Heyse (Ger.), Maeterlinck (Bel.), 
Hauptmann (Ger.), Tagore (Bengal- 
ese), Rolland (Fr.), Heidenstam 


(Swe.), Gjellerup (Dan.), Pontoppidan 
(Dan.), Spitteler (Switz.), Hamsun 
(Nor.), France (Fr.), Benavente 
(Sp.), Yeats (Irish). Of these 
authors, two anticipated Mr. Shaw’s 
action, Maeterlinck in founding a 
French literary award, and Rabindran- 
ath Tagore in using his prize money 
in educational work in India. English 
literary circles, while not begrudging 
the prize to Shaw, resent the fact that 
so great a man as Thomas Hardy has 
been passed over for years. 








The Michelham Art Sale 


O N November 24, the most sensa- 
tional art sale in London’s history 
occurred when six pictures were auc- 
tioned for $1,000,000 within twenty 
minutes and $2,250,000 was spent 
during the space of an hour. The oc- 
casion was the sale of the collection of 
paintings assembled by Lord Michel- 
ham at Arlington House, just off Pic- 
cadily in London. 

The most expensive painting was 
“Pinkie,” a portrait of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’s auni, painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. The Lawrence por- 
trait brought more than $860,000, the 
highest price ever paid for a picture at 
auction. The painting is a full-length 
portrait of Miss Mary Moulton Barrett 
of the Isle of Wight. She wears a 
white dress with a pink sash and long 
pink ribbons on her hat. It was bought 
by Sir Joseph Duveen for a purchaser 
in America. 

The portrait of “Lady Anne de la 
Pole,” by Romney, which some thought 
might command the highest price was 
purchased for Governor Fuller of Mas- 
sachusetts for $280,000. Romney 
originally received about $400 for it. 
The Gainsborough portrait of Master 
Heathcote brought 44,0€0 guineas. 








The Czar Passes 


OSEPH GURNEY CANNON, for 
46 years a member of the House of 
Representatives and between the years 
1903-1910 Speaker of the House, died 
peacefully on November 12, aged 90. 
Political success came to him after 
years of adversity. At the age of 14 
he assumed the support of his widowed 
mother and brother. He studied law 
at night and was finally admitted to the 
bar. In 1872 he entered Congress. 
There he soon became known as a fiery 
and violent debater. He would storm 
up and down the aisles waving his arms 
and shouting. A colleague once said 
to him as he rushed past: “Joe, you 
can’t make this speech on mileage.” 
He was a leader of the conservative 
element in politics and opposed such 
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measures as civil service reform and the 
resumption of specie payments. Though 
classed as a friend of ‘the interests,” 
his personal integrity was never at- 
tacked by opponents who really knew 
him. 

As Speaker his power was enormous. 
He made committee assignments, chose 
committee chairmen, and dominated the 
Committee on Rules w:ich determined 
what legislation should be brought for- 
ward. Rebellion finally arose because 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill of 1909 
and it was proposed that meicbers of 
the Committee of Rules be elected by 
the House and that the Speaker be ex- 
cluded from membership. Insurgent 
Republicans joined the Democrats to 
carry this measure. It stripped Cannon 
of his real power and from his seat as 
Speaker he gamely suggested that a 
majority vote might declare his place 
vacant, thus taking away the semblance 
of power as well. The attempt to act 
on this suggestion failed. In 1913 he 
was defeated for Congress, but was re- 
turned again two years later as he had 
been after his other defeat in 1891. 
In 1922 he voluntarily retired. 








A More Glorious Capital 


N important step in the beautifica- 

tion of Washington has been 
taken by the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion in approving a general plan for the 
use of the south front of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, from the Botanic Gardens to 
the Treasury Department, for new pub- 
lic buildings. According to the plan, 
24 city blocks, some already the prop- 
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Architect's drawing of the three new build- 

ings planned for the Departments of Justice, 

Commerce, and Labor, on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Fifteenth Street, and the Mall. 





erty of the Government, will be used 
for new homes for the Departments of 
Justice and Commerce, and Labor, and 
other important structures embraced in 
the $50,000,000 omnibus building pro- 
gram approved last winter. 

The Commission also decided to pro- 
ceed with the acquisition of land in the 
square north of the Congressional Li- 
brary, as a site for the U. S. Supreme 
Court Building. At present the Su- 
preme Court is crowded into the Cap- 
itol Building, with inadequate space for 
the Justices and for the proper handling 
of the business of the highest tribunal. 
The erection of a new building on the 
site it now occupies would mean the 
wiping out of the historic building once 
known as “the Old Brick Capitol,” 
where John C. Calhoun died. It is now 
used as headquarters of the National 
Women’s Party. 

The Commission also settled the 
future of the Patent Office, deciding 
that it should be centralized with all 
other branches in the new structure 
planned for the Commerce Department. 
The historic old Patent Office will not 
be disturbed but will be used for some 
other governmental purpose. The huge 
new Commerce Building will contain 
1,000,000 feet of floor space, and nearby 
will be a large court to accommodate 
1,800 parked automobiles. 

Congress will be asked for authority 
to carry out these plans toward which 
the $50,000,000 already authorized by 
Congress will be used to begin work on 
a program which will probably occupy 
50 years and involve an ultimate ex- 
penditure of $150,000,000. 








The Future of Coal 


CCORDING to the chemists, min- 

ing engineers, and fuel experts 
attending the International Conference 
in Bituminous Coal at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, it will soon be 
deemed a wanton waste of valuable ma- 
terial for a householder to stoke the 
family furnace with coal. It is said 
that no progress has been made in 
methods of burning coal in homes in the 
last 100 years. The gas supplies of 
the U. S. are rapidly approaching ex- 


haustion and the known oil pools are 
estimated to hold only a 6-year reserve 
against the present demand. But there 
are deposited in the U. S. over one and 
a half trillion tons of bituminous coal 
which can, with the recent discoveries 
of science, be changed into other forms. 

Harold Nielson, a London scientist, 
suggests that coal, as it comes from the 
pit can be resolved into gas and primary 
oils, and these can be transmitted by 
long-distance piping to the points at 
which they are to be used. He esti- 
mates that 100,000 British thermal units 
of gas would cost about 1.6 cents per 
75 miles. Dr. Friedrich Bergius of 
Heidelberg, Germany, announced that 
he had obtained by special processes 
from a ton of soft coal, 140 gallons of 
heavy oil. About one-third of this con- 
sists of aromatic hydrocarbons suitable 
for no-knock motor fuel. The rest is 
gas oil, lubricating oil, fuel oil. Such 
oil can compete with gasoline at 6 cents 
a gallon. It is said that the first auto- 
mobile to be run by such fuel will be 
operated in Kansas City in a few weeks. 

Walter E. Trent, of Manhattan, an- 
nounced that coal pulverized to the con- 
sistency of talcum powder and then 
heated, acts as a liquid and can be 
piped an appreciable distance like 
water. It can, in this condition be easily 
resolved into gas and oils. General 
Georges Patart of France derives alco- 
hol from coal and formaldehyde. 

The Carbocite Co. of Canton, Ohio, 
announced the perfecting of a technique 
for a process of making coal balls of 
run of the mine and low-grade coals, 
which have the qualities of anthracite 
and are cheaper. Dr. Louis C. Jones 
of Manhattan spoke of the influence of 
coal on our food supplies, pointing out 
that it would be possible to quadruple 
it by the use of fertilizers made with 
the aid of coal. 

It is believed by many that this meet- 
ing marks the opening of a new era in 
the coal industry. 





BITUMINOUS 
COAL 
56.9% 





This chart shows the percentage of the total 
fuel supply of the United States derived 
from each source—anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal, petroleum, gas, and water power. 








““MIKE” WILSON OF LAFAYETTE 
Leading National Point Scorer 


Gridiron Kings Topple 


HE final whistle has blown upon 

another football season—one of 
the most spectacular seasons in many 
years from the standpoint of unexpected 
events. Dartmouth and Notre Dame, 
leaders respectively of the East and the 
Middle West last year, were ignom- 
iniously pushed from their pinnacles— 
Dartmouth several times, and Notre 
Dame in almost her last game by a 
brilliant and underestimated Carnegie 
Tech eleven. Another event that rocked 
the collegiate firmament and drew equal 
headlines with Mr. Coolidge’s World 
Court speech, was the severance of foot- 
ball relations between Harvard and 
Princeton after the editors of the Har- 
vard funny paper, Lampoon, had in- 
sulted Princeton men with unpardon- 
ably bad jokes. This was the culmina- 
tion of growing ill feeling between the 
two student bodies. Cooler heads among 
faculty, alumni, and students have since 
been trying to put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again. Princeton defeated 
both Harvard and Yale, but was not 
the Princeton of yore. 


In the East but one team remained 
undefeated and untied on the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving—Lafayette, with a 
powerful running attack which piled up 
more points than any other in the 
country. The Maroon’s schedule, how- 
ever, was not a particularly heavy one. 
Close behind were Brown and Navy, 
both undefeated, but tied in their last 
games by Colgate and Army. The 21-21 
service team championship was fought 
out at Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, before 
110,000 persons, the largest crowd that 
ever attended a game in the western 
hemisphere. In the Big Ten Confer- 
ence, Northwestern and Michigan were 
tied in number of Conference games 
won, but the Evanston boys had a bet- 
ter record. Alabama was by long odds 
the best team in the South. On the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford won the title 
over Southern California. 


The Romance of New Zealand 


“The Britain of the South”: II. 
By N. P. Neal 


Se story of the discovery of New 
Zealand by Abel Tasman in 1642, 
and of its rediscovery by James Cook 
in 1769, has already been related. Cook 
subsequently visited it several times. 
In 1778, after a perilous voyage under- 
taken to disprove the existence of a 
great southern continent, he liberated 
geese and pigs and planted seeds there. 
The last time was in 1777, on the voy- 
age on which he lost his life at the 
hands of some natives at Hawaii. His 
stories of the new land, of its wealth 
of timber and flax (Phorium tenax—a 
relative to the lily), stirred the imagina- 
tion of traders. But it was not until 
1794 that a shipment of these com- 
modities first left its shores—the fore- 
runners of New Zealand’s present ex- 
tensive foreign trade. Then whalers 
and sealers began to visit New Zealand 
waters, and gradually a modest trade 
grew up, stimulated by the urgent need 
of the Maoris for firearms, the introduc- 
tion of which had been the signal for 
bitter inter-tribal wars. In these early 
days, the islands were a “no man’s 
land” where unscrupulous and vicious 
men pursued their evil ways, unchecked 
either by conscience or authority. There 
were few permanent results of this early 
phase. 

In 1814 the first missionaries arrived 
and labored strenuously during the en- 
suing years, teaching the Maoris Chris- 
tianity. The work of Marsden, and the 
brothers William and Henry Williams 


and later of Selwyn, first bishop of 
New Zealand, would make inspiring 
pages in the history of any nation. The 
value of their work in developing the 
present-day happy relations between 
Maoris and Europeans cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In England the successful rebellion 
of the American Colonists had left a 
feeling of soreness and the general 
belief of the time was that colonies 
were a ruinous expense and of small use 
to any nation. There was no desire on 
the part of English politicians to ex- 
tend the empire. A British resident 
had been appointed in 1833, but with- 
out any real authority. It was not 
until 1840 that the British Government 
was forced to the conclusion that a set- 
tled form of government was necessary 
to protect the natives and to overcome 
the difficulties caused by the absence of 
legal control over traders, who were 
now coming in increasing numbers. Ac- 
cordingly in 1839 New Zealand was 
voluntarily ceded to Britain by the 
Maoris under the Treaty of Waitangi. 
In the same year the first body of im- 
migrants under a definite scheme of 
colonization arrived at Port Nicholson 
and founded the settlement of Welling- 
ton. Other similar settlements were 
made in succeeding years and by 1851 
the white population numbered 27,000. 
These early settlers, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers, were of a fine stamp, hardy 
and enterprising. A large proportion 


NEW ZEALAND IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S SHIPPING CENTERS 


The Dominion cities are regular ports of call for the Australian and Oriental liners. 


They 


have superb natural harbors and are spending large sums on dock and warehouse facilities. 
The cut shows Port Chalmers at Dunedin. 
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QUEEN STREET, AUCKLAND 
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were men of worth, education and 
ability. But difficulties arose with the 
natives over the purchase of their lands 
by the settlers. Many fierce struggles 
were waged during the years up to 
1870, since when Maoris and Europeans 
have lived side by side in perfect 
amity. ‘Today the population is one 
and a half million, of whom 60,000 are 
Maoris, while of the remainder 99 per 
cent are of British extraction. 


The Constitution 

The King is represented in a vice 
regal capacity by the Governor-General 
who holds office for a period of five 
years. (See “The Fortnight Abroad” 
for the recent action of the Imperial 
Conference.) The Governor-General is 
usually a man who has rendered signal 
service to the Empire, and is appointed 
by the King in consultation with the 
British and the Dominion Governments. 
The present Governor-General is Sir 
Charles Ferguson, commander of the 
5th British Army during the Great 
War, while his predecessor was Admiral 
Earl Jellicoe, also of war fame. 

Legislative authority is centered in a 
parliament of two chambers—the Leg- 
islative Council and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Members of the former 
are appointed by the Governor-General 
on the advice of the Ministry. The 
House of Representatives is composed 
of elected members, 76 representing 
the white community, and four Maoris, 
the natives. Any adult of British na- 
tionality may vote, and any elector, 
male or female, may be elected. Maoris 
vote only for the election of their own 
representatives. Elections are normally 
held triennially. The leader of the 
party in office—the Prime Minister— 
selects from his followers some thirteen 
members to head the various depart- 
ments of state. These are known as 
Ministers of the Crown, and together 
form the Executive Council. Before a 
“bill” can become a law, it must be 
“read”? and passed three times in each 
chamber and then receive the sanction 
of the Governor-General. Thus New 
Zealand is entirely responsible for its 
own government, but holds allegiance 
to the King of England, forming one of 
the “young lions” of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


Some Legislation 


Because its colonization began 
scarcely less than a generation ago, 
New Zealand was in a particularly fa- 
vorable position to benefit by the ex- 
perience of older countries. By study- 
ing the history of these in perspective, 
as it were, it was able to proceed un- 
trammeled by a too close allegiance to 
a conservative past. In this way New 
Zealand has been the nursery of much 
experimental legislation. That mistakes 
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have been made is not denied; but there 
have been many innovations which, 
after critical examination by legislators 
in the Old and New Worlds, has later 
been adopted by them. It is possible 
to give but brief mention of this legis- 
lation. New Zealand was the first 
country to establish state coal mines, 
and state life, fire and accident insur- 
ance; the first to make a law authoriz- 
ing compulsory government purchase of 
large estates for purposes of closer set- 
tlement; the first to institute a scheme 
whereby the state advances money at 
cheap rates of interest, to settlers and 
to workers for the building of homes. 
Universal penny-postage was first 
adopted in New Zealand, and also the 
first non-contributory old age pension 
scheme. Pensions are also available for 
widows and minors, and all permanent 
state employees work under a contrib- 
utory superannuation scheme. 

Of great value to the public of New 
Zealand was the establishment in 1872 
of the office of the Public Trustee. So 
well has the experiment worked that 
“it can be said as a plain truth that in 
New Zealand, the best possible trustee, 
the one least subject to accidents of 
fortune and most exempt from the 
errors which beset man’s honesty and 
judgment has been found by experience 
to be the State.” Anyone, subject to 
that officer’s consent, may make the 
Public Trustee his attorney, or appoint 
him the executor of his will. The Pub- 
lic Trustee may step in and take charge 
not only of intestate estates, but of an 
inheritance where no executor has been 
named under the will. He “never dies, 
never goes out of his mind, never leaves 


(Concluded on Page 24) 


GOVERNMENT OWNED UTILITIES 
This is the largest power station in the Do- 
minion, which supplies the country for miles 
around Lake Coleridge. On account of the 
steep topography and rapid rivers, hydro- 
electric power holds the to New Zea- 

land’s future. 
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The business center of Manila. The Philip- 
fee capital, since the American occupation, 
ecame a clean, well-ordered commercial city. 





The industries of the Philippines are still 
predominantly agricultural. The coconut 
trade is one of the most important, along 
with hemp, rice, and rubber. The natives 
float their nuts to market in circular rafts. 





A typical Moro woman and a young Moro 
chief. These people, 350,000 in number, 
pony || many of the southern islands. They 
are Mohammedans and desire independence 
from the other Filipinos, whom they dislike. 
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What Shall We Do With 
the Philippines? 


By Benjamin A. Williams, Ph.D. 


HAT the Philippine Islands are 

not yet ready for independence 
but that action should be taken which 
will gradually prepare them for auton- 
omy under American protection, is the 
conclusion at which Colonel Carmi 
Thompson, special investigator for 
President Coolidge, has arrived, accord- 
ing to advices which have unofficially 
reached the public. Despite the im- 
mense strides which the Filipinos have 
made during their twenty-eight years 
under American sovereignty, their in- 
ability to deal with the economic prob- 
lems which in this day of intricate 
finance are inseparable from govern- 
ment, has cast doubts upon their pres- 
ent capacity for self-rule. Bankruptcy 
and consequent disorder, with possible 
intervention by stronger powers, is the 
bogie of the backward nation today. 

During the boom period of the war 
the Insular Government under Filipino 
control became involved in _ business 
projects. The subsequent failure of 
the Philippine National Bank because 
of loans made contrary to sound bank- 
ing principles and the poor records of 
the Manila Railroad, the National Coal 
Company, the National Cement Com- 
pany, and the National Development 
Company, all of them government en- 
terprises, have been cited as evidence of 
the business incompetency of the Fil- 
ipino in public office. One of Colonel 
Thompson’s recommendations will be 
that the government get out of business 
and leave such undertakings to private 
enterprise. 

The revenues of the island are in- 
adequate, according to the reported 
views of Colonel Thompson. In 1925 
the total income from taxation was $44,- 
000,000. Independence would add to 
the expenses of government. At pres- 
ent there is free trade between the 
United States and the islands. Inde- 
pendence would doubtless be followed 
by tariff barriers. While this would in- 
crease the Philippine income by taxing 
American imports which now enter free, 
it would probably reduce business and 
internal revenues by depriving exports 
of the advantage which free entrance 
i to the American market gives. them. 

Behind all of the opposition to inde- 
pendence there is, of course, the impor- 
tant fact that possession of the islands 
is a boon to American trade. In 1898 
before the United States had definitely 
acquired the Philippines, President Mc- 
Kinley said: “What we want is new 


markets, and as trade follows the flag, 
it looks very much as if we were going 
to have new markets.” The succeeding 
years have shown the accuracy of his 
prediction. American goods constituted 
but 6 per cent of the imports into the 
Philippines in 1898. By 1925, how- 
ever, they had grown to 55 per cent. 
This has been accomplished to a large 
extent by tariff preference. Foreign 
goods have paid a substantial rate in 
many cases while American goods are 
admitted free. But the immense mar- 
kets of the Asiatic continent are far 
more important than those of the Philip- 
pines. As a commercial base and dis- 
tributing point the Philippines have 
helped to extend American trade in 
Asia, which grew 300 per cent from 
1913 to 1925, being more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in the latter year. 

The strategic advantages of the 
Philippines have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by Colonel Thompson. As a 
base for minor operations, such as those 
during the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, the 
islands are an undoubted convenience. 
There is some question, however, as to 
whether in the event of a major con- 
flict in the Far East the possession of 
the Philippines might not prove to be 
a liability. Military and naval author- 
ities agree that a great Oriental power 
could quickly wrest the islands from the 
United States. 


As a source of raw materials the 
Philippine Islands have recently been 
emphasized as a national asset, partic- 
ularly by those who have been inter- 
ested in developing rubber plantations 
within American territory. American 
capital is at present unwilling to enter 
the islands for that purpose because of 
the Philippine laws concerning land 
ownership and immigration (Scholastic, 
Oct. 8, 1925, and Jan. 23, 1926). 
Amendments to these laws have been 
urged which will permit of larger hold- 
ings and the entrance of Chinese labor. 
Colonel Thompson, it is reported, will 
oppose Congressional modifications of 
these laws and will favor an attempt 
to secure such action through the Phil- 
ippine legislature. 

Colonel Thompson does not believe, 
however, that the denial of independence 
will settle the question permanently. 
The American policy of education in 
the islands is such as to awaken the 
desire to be free and at the same time 
to develop the capacity for a wiser use 
of freedom. The public school experi- 
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The comparative size of the Philippine Ar- 

chipelago drawn to scale on a map of the 
United States. 


ment in the Philippine Islands is one 
of the bright spots in the history of 
colonial government. In 1924 there 
were 25,451 Filipino and 329 Amer- 
ican teachers in the public school sys- 
tem, and 1,128,997 Filipino children, 
or 10 per cent of the population, were 
in attendance. This figure compares 
favorably with 3.5 per cent in British 
India, 2.3 in the Dutch East Indies. 


Intimations have been given out that 
Colonel Thompson realizes the neces- 
sity of liberalizing the government in 
preparation for the inevitable autonomy 
and that he is making certain recom- 
mendations along that line. Among 
other measures which will have a salu- 
tary effect on the present strained and 
uncomfortable situation is the replacing 
of military by civilian control. This 
would involve the transfer of the affairs 
of the island from the War Department 
to a special bureau in a civilian depart- 
ment in Washington and the abolition 
of the Governor-General’s “cavalry cab- 
inet” in Manila, replacing the military 
officers who compose it with a board of 
trained civilians. Another point which 
he will stress is the necessity of break- 
ing the deadlock between the Governor- 
General and the Philippine Legislature, 
which has become more serious than 
ever since the executive has issued an 
order dissolving the Board of Control. 
This board was dominated by Filipino 
legislative leaders and had important 
powers in the supervision of the gov- 
ernment-owned corporations. If har- 
mony can be restored, Colonel Thomp- 
son is said to believe that complete in- 
ternal independence, with an elective 
Governor-General, but with American 
control over foreign affairs, should be 
granted in the course of a decade. 

(For a debate on Philippine Inde- 
pendence, giving fuller arguments pro 
and con, see THE SCHOLASTIC for 
Oct. 3, 1925.) 


Evolution of Christmas Cards 
By Penelope Redd Jones 


HE Christmas season brings with 

its flurry of mail spirited little 
messages elaborated with brightly- col- 
ored pictures into the home of every 
citizen of these United States. Christ- 
mas cards are primarily a great indus- 
try by reason of the millions of greet- 
ings produced commercially. Likewise 
the messages have become a source of 
graphic art cherished by collectors with 
foresight. 

Although Valentine and birthday 
greeting cards were published in Eng- 
land as early as 1840, and notwith- 
standing the fact that Germans had sent 
out cards to their relatives on the feast 
day of their patron saint since about 
1800, it was not until 1846 that the 
first Christmas card was created. It 
was designed by J. C. Horsely, a mem- 
ber of the British Royal Academy, for 
Sir Henry Cole, and showed a design 
of a rustic work trellis, divided into 
three panels. The two side panels were 
devoted to two acts of charity, ““Feed- 
ing the Hungry” and “Clothing the 
Naked.” The large center panel de- 
picted a happy family party including 
three generations, grandparents to 
grandchild, “quaffing draughts of wine.” 

It was not until 1862, however, that 
Christmas cards came into general use. 
John Leighton, called “Luke Limner,’ 
made some of the earliest designs, 
notably the border design of mistletoe, 
robins, and holly which is the forerun- 
ner of today’s commercial card. The 
Marcus Ward Company, originally of 
Belfast, had Thomas Crane, the brother 
of Walter Crane, as director of their 
department of design. Thus was Kate 
Greenaway commissioned to do a series 
of charming cards. H. Stacey Marks, 
Walter Crane, Elihu Vedder, and Ran- 
dolph Caldicott all designed cards be- 
tween 1878 and 1888. 


After that time, the Christmas card 
is said to have degenerated in design 
for a time since it was almost wholly 
in the hands of commercial designers 
working specially for color printers. 
For a time “frosting,” fine glass blown 
into thin bubbles and then burst, and 
“jewelling,” a thin film of copper faced 
with various chemicals and _ heated, 
competed with natural grass, seaweed, 
dried flowers, chenille, velvet, and 
crewel work, as the fad in Christmas 
cards. The cards of the late eighties 
and early nineties were at times wholly 
irrelevant to the subject. During the 
“aesthetic period” dominated by Wil- 
liam Morris and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
“acres of flattened sunflowers, and 
angular damsels were produced when 
the peacock feather was the oriflamme 
of cultured folk.” Even series appeared 
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NESTOR JOHNSON 
North Star Skates 


—the standard of quality 
for over thirty years 


Every up-to-date boy and girl 
knowsthat Nestor Johnson Skates 
are unapproachable for speed, 
balance and long wear. 


No “dead” material in them. Made 
of all steel, full tubular. The light- 


est and strongest made. 


Fitted properly to snug-setting 
shoes that support the ankles and 
make the best skating possible. 


Don’t take a counterfeit. You can 
have the best—the original 
Nestor Johnson. See the name on 
each skate, and then you're sure 
of the genuine. 


Every winner of a national, inter- 
national or professional speed 
skating championship in the past 
twenty-five years has used this style 
of All-steel, Full-tubular skates. 


Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago 


JOHNSONS 


illustrating various forms of athletics. 

Christmas cards, as produced by 
artists, at first for themselves exclu- 
sively, and now for private distribution, 
have almost always been excellent. 
Cards so designed more nearly approxi- 
mate the individual beauty of the 
“Suri-mono” or New Year’s card sent 
out by the Japanese. Within the past 
few years, artists and patrons of art 
have been sending out original wood 
cuts, etchings, aquatints and even small 
paintings, which are being assembled 
into interesting collections. In many 
high schools students have made orig- 
inal linoleum cuts for this purpose. It 
is a fascinating phase of present-day 
art. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


, THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


United States Moves to Protect Her Interests in Nicaragua and Guatemala; Powers Refuse to 
Abolish Chinese Extraterritoriality; Dominions Now Equal with Motherland 








not have been forthcoming without 





Central Am “ ® YeraCruz JAMAICE such a pledge. Mexico, however, 
ICARAGUA, with American oe -p%) BELIZE KINGSTON seems to consider that the Warren- 
sanction, has elected a new MEX icQ ¢ Payne agreement did not have the 


Conservative president, Adolfo 
Diaz, who was president in 1912 
when he invited American marines 
to land and establish a protectorate. 
Diaz succeeds Emiliano Chamorro, 
who himself gained power by revo- 
lutionary methods but lacked Amer- 
ican recognition (Scholastic, May 





29, 1926). Since September, the 
Navy, represented by Rear Admiral 
Latimer, has been maintaining 
peace in Central American waters, 
and arranged a truce between the 
warring factions. Diaz has now 











CARIBBEAN 


force of a treaty, since it was never 
ratified by the respective Senates. 
President Calles is receiving gen- 
eral support in his stand from the 
Mexican press, public and the ma- 
jority party in the Senate. 
China 

The joint report ot the Commis- 
sion on Extraterritoriality in China, 
which was unable to deal effectively 
with the provisional government of 
China, after meeting for nearly a 
year at Peking (Scholastic, Feb. 20, 








appealed to the United States for 
aid against the Liberal revolution- 
ists, who, he claims, are supported 
by the Mexican Government. The State De- 
partment was not slow to apprize the Calles 
government of its dissatisfaction with such 
schemes. Mexican officials on their part have 
vigorously denied that they have intervened 
in Nicaragua, and aver they are not responsi- 
ble for the departure of private filibustering 
parties. Numerous instances of such expedi- 
tions departing from the United States to as- 
sist revolutions in Latin America have oc- 
curred, and the United States has not deemed 
itself responsible. 

Proximity to the Panama Canal, which is 
the most important spot in the world to Amer- 
ican diplomats, has given to this country a 
serious concern for the internal policies of 
Nicaragua. (For a fuller discussion of the 
Nicaraguan background, see the Scholastic, 
Sept. 19, 1925.) Furthermore the United 
States has purchased for the sum of $3,000,- 
000 the right to build a second canal through 
Nicaragua. American capitalists also have 
fruit, mining and railway interests in Nicar- 
agua. Under an arrangement with New 
York bankers, an American collector of cus- 
toms is nominated by the bankers, approved 
by the Secretary of State, and “appointed” 
by the Nicaraguan Government. Negotiations 
in New York for additional loans to the Diaz 
government are now reported to be under 
way. 

The United States intends to keep so-called 
Bolshevist influences out of Central America, 
and has also been concerned over the presi- 
dential election in Guatemala, which was 
held on December 3. Here again it was fear 
of the influence of Mexican Liberals that 
prompted the statement. Guatemala adjoins 
Mexico and it is well known that for some 
time the Central American republic has been 
coming gradually under the cultural and 
political influence of its larger neighbor. 
Mexican-controlled newspapers are influential 
in Guatemala and the Guatemalan press car- 
ries more news about Mexico than concern- 
ing any other foreign country. Mexico has 
also opened free libraries there, and in them 
literature concerning the Mexican Revolution 
holds a prominent place. This and other 
manifestations are distasteful to Americans 
who are interested financially in Central 
America. They believe, as a consulting en- 
gineer for the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America remarked to Carleton Beals, 
“Mexico has to be stopped in Central Amer- 
ica.” (Current History, September, 1926, p. 
839.) 


CENTRAL AMERICA IN ITS RELATION 





Mexico 


Another crisis in Mexican-American rela- 
tions looms as a result of the latest exchange 
of diplomatic correspondence on the Mexican 
petroleum and land laws between Secretary 
of State Kellogg and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Saenz. The four most recent notes, 
just made public, are the sharpest that have 
passed between the governments since the 
recognition, and it appears now that only a 
modification of the Mexican position can 
avert a definite break in diplomatic relations, 
possibly on January 1, when the Calles Gov- 
ernment has announced that it will begin 
the rigorous enforcement of the land pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1917 (Scholastic, 
Feb. 6, 1926), by requiring foreign land- 
holders to apply for confirmation of their 
titles and accept concessions of not more than 
50 years. The U. S. makes plain that Mex- 
ico agreed in principle during the negotia- 
tions leading to the Warren-Payne recogni- 
tion agreement in 1923, that the land laws 
would not be applied retroactively to Amer- 
icans who held legal title to property in Mex- 
ica before 1917, and that recognition would 
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PLAZA DE ARMAS, GUATEMALA CITY 


The monument is to Christopher Columbus, 
who is revered throughout Latin America. 


TO MEXICO 


1926), was made public at Wash- 
ington. Silas H. Strawn, the Chi- 
cago lawyer who has recently re- 
turned from Peking expressing pessimism 
over the Chinese situation, was the Amer- 
ican delegate and the chairman of the Com- 
mission. Representatives of thirteen nations 
signed the report: Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, Italy, Japan, Holland, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the U. S., 
and China, through its delegate Dr. Wang 
Chung-hui, who reserved his opinion on sev- 
eral parts of the report. The report con- 
demns the existing administration of justice 
in China, under the disorganization of many 
regional governments, and recommends re- 
tention of extraterritorial rights and foreign 
courts by the powers for their citizens until 
China has complied with certain drastic rec- 
ommendations. These include a judiciary 
protected against interference from either 
civil or military executives: revision and 
standardization of the civil, criminal, and 
commercial laws; elimination of magistrates’ 
courts and installation of modern prisons and 
detention houses. 

Labor in Hankow, the commercial capital 
of central China, now under Cantonese con- 
trol, has become restive, and a general strike 
is threatened on the model of the Canton anti- 
British boycott. Foreign communities through- 
out the Yangtse valley have appealed to their 
governments for protection, and the U. S. 
has dispatched two destroyers to Hankow. 
Foochow, the capital of Fukien province, on 
the coast halfway between Shanghai and Can- 
ton, is now threatened by the Cantonese, and 
the troops of Sun Chuan-fang and the local 
governor are abandoning the city. 


Imperial Conference 

The Imperial Conference ended its six 
weeks’ session and published its report em- 
bodying perhaps the most momentous peace- 
ful revolution in the history of the ever- 
changing empire. The formula finally 
adopted states that the Dominions are “auton- 
omous communities’ within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status and in no way subor- 
dinate one to the other . . . though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown.” In 
effect, Great Britain says to her young brood: 
“You are my equals; you may run your own 
hovses without interference; you may discuss 
your own affairs with any of your neighbors; 
all I ask is that, in matters affecting the 
whole empire, we consult together on the 
best course to pursue.” To remove all pos- 
sible sources of ambiguity, the Conference 
recommended the deletion of the words “of 
the United Kingdom from the title of King 
George, placing the dominions on the same 
plane. as Great Britain and Ireland. The 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE DURING ITS RECENT SESSIONS AT 10 DOWNING STREET 
Front row, left to right: Birkenhead, Cosgrave (Ireland), Winston Churchill, Coates (New 
Zealand), Chamberlain, King (Canada), Baldwin, Bruce (Australia), Balfour, Hertzog 
(South Africa), Amery (Colonies), Monroe (Newfoundland), Maharajah Burdwan (India). 


Thoughts of 


Christmas 
Bring to mind a pair of 
“Blue Streak” Skates or a 
J5 Foot Ball, or a good 
warm sweater. 

When you make up your 
Christmas List, write 
“Spaldings” after all ath- 
letic equipment—then you 
know you are getting the 
best. 

Send for catalog. 





(Continued from Page 20) 


new status was received with enthusiasm by 
the dominion leaders, particularly Premier 
Hertzog of South Africa, who had been the 
most radical advocate of independence. Prac- 
tically, the new declaration merely makes of- 
ficial what had long been the tacitly ac- 
cepted status of the dominions. 


The Coal Strike 


The “inconceivable” happened (Scholastic, 
Nov. 27). By a narrow margin, the miners’ 
district unions rejected the recommendation 
of their delegates’ conference that they accept 
the Government’s proposals. The men were 
indignant at the terms, though they realized 
that they were the best they could hope for 
at present. The next step is somewhat in the 
dark, but the end of the stoppage is never- 
theless inevitable, for already 420,000 out of 
1,100,000 are back at work. The probable 
result will be that the district unions will be 
left to negotiate with the local owners, with 
no national oversight. The Government has 
removed all restrictions on the use of coal 
except for export. 


League of Nations 
The League’s proposed international eco- 
nomic conference has been tentatively set for 
May 4 by the preparatory commission which 
is now meeting in Geneva. Thirty-eight ex- 
perts representing twenty-three nations are 
busy laying out the agenda for the conference 
and studying the possibilities in sub-com- 
mittees, with the question of tariffs the cen- 

tral problem (Scholastic, Nov. 13). 


Brazil 

Washington Luiz, governor of the great 
state of Sao Paulo, was elected the eleventh 
president of the United States of Brazil, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Arturo Bernardes. President 
Luiz faces a disturbed condition in the Re- 
public, with a serious revolt in Rio Grande 
do Sul, the southernmost state, and a state of 
siege in Rio de Janeiro. He will put em- 
phasis in his internal policies on good roads 
and financial stability. The Government is 
gradually opening up the great interior states, 
like Matto Grosso, and has announced an 
unprecedented program for building a new 
federal capital in the state of Goyaz, several 
hundred miles inland from Rio. 


Russia 
An expedition from the Soviet Government 
formally took possession of the Wrangel 
Islands, in the Arctic off the northern coast of 
Siberia. The United States has at various 
times laid claim to these islands. 














E. Ww. Loomis 
Formerly a Farmer 


Now 
a Sales Manager 


W. LOOMIS started life as a 
farmer boy. Across the corn 
* furrows and on the road he would 
catch sight of the only kind of engineer 
a farmer boy of that day saw—a civil 
engineer. 
At Delaware University, however, he 
got a job in the electrical laboratory. 
Besides studying electrical engineering, 
he also wai table, played football, 
wrestled, was commissary of the Com- 
mons, ran the battalion and did a num- 
ber of other things. One day a kindly 
professor said to him—‘‘You understand 
men even better than you do electricity 
and engineering; why not go in for the 
sale of electrical apparatus?”’ Loomis 
liked the idea—came to Westinghouse— 
took the student course—then off to the 
New York Office as a “cub” salesman. 
He worked as he always had, both on 
the farm and in college. In three years 
he was head of a section of the Indus- 
trial Sales Department. By 1922 he was 
manager of the Industrial Division of 
the New York Office—charged with re- 
sponsibility for the sale of Westinghouse 
apparatus to all industrial customers in 
New York State and in the northern 
half of New Jersey. 
Loomis has fifty-two men working under 
his direction. It is barely eleven years 
since the wise old professor suggested 
selling as his forte. 


oO 
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Where do young college graduates get 
when they enter a large industrial or- 
ganization is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. This and other adver- 
tisements relate the progress made by 
college men who came with Westing- 
house during the past ten years. 
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High School Halls of Fame 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


William S. Pettit, Burlington, N. J., H. S. 
(Pasteur). Alice J. Watson, Burlington, N. 
J.. H. S. (Lincoln). Alma K_ Frederickson, 
Jefferson H. S., Portland, Ore. (Columbus). 
Victor Middleton, Grand Rapids, Mich., H. 
S. (Washington). John E. Lake, Jr., Oska- 
loosa, Ia, H. S. (Franklin). Alfred D. 
Jacob, of George School, Bucks County, Penn. 
(Wilson). Prudence M. Ryan, Aguadilla, 
Porto Rico H. S. (Nightingale). Florence 
M. Connell, Academy of the Holy Family, 
Baltic, Conn. (Joan of Arc). Jacques Rey- 
nold, Ecole des Roches, Verneuill-Sur-Avre, 
France (Socrates). Paul E. Pulh, Ecole de 
la Rue, Hugo-Del-Senger, of Plainpalais, 
Geneva (Gutenberg). Kathleen Montgom- 
ery, H. S. for Girls, Pretoria, South Africa 
(Livingstone). Garabed H. Assarulkian, 
Samokova, Bulgaria (Stephenson). 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Congress Assembles for Short Session; Fall-Doheny Oil Lease 
Trial Opens; Mr. Hoover Reports Progress 


Congress 


ONGRESSMEN and senators are flock- 
ing into Washington, as we write, for 
the opening on Monday, December 6, of the 
last or “short” session of the 69th Congress. 


The Republicans will at least have a nom- 
inal majority of one in the Senate. For at 
the special election in Maine November 29, 
as predicted, Arthur R. Gould, a 73-year-old 
capitalist, was elected for the balance of the 
term of the late Senator Fernald (until 
1931), defeating his Democratic opponent, 
Fulton J. Redman, by over 50,000 votes. Red- 
man charged during the campaign that Gould 
had spent large sums in excess of the legal 
limit for the nomination ($1,500 in Maine), 
and had also given a $100,000 bribe to the 
premier of New Brunswick for favors in 
certain Canadian railway negotiations. The 
charges were dismissed by the Maine Sec- 
retary of State, but Redman promises to 
carry the fight to Washington. 

Thus the Senate stand complete in the 70th 
Congress with 48 Republicans (including in- 
surgents), 47 Democrats, and 1 Farmer 
Labor. The latter, Senator Shipstead of 
Minnesota, announced that he would “hold 
a-caucus with himself” to decide his course 
as a one-man balance of power. But whether 
or not the radicals allow the Republicans to 
organize the Senate, nothing is more certain 
than that Messrs. LaFollette, Nye, Norris, 
Brookhart, Frazer, Howell, Shipstead, and 
Blaine will not “stand hitched” on any issues 
they consider anti-progressive. Brookhart 
has served notice that he will attempt to 
force an extra session after March 4 by pre- 
venting action on appropriation bills unless 
the Administration agrees to the passage of 
a farm relief bill satisfactory to the Corn 
Belt. Brookhart is the answer of thousands 
of farmers to the defeat of the Haugen Bill 
last session, and with banks failing and 
closing doors right and left in rural Iowa, 
the protest becomes doubly determined. Sen- 
ator McNary of Oregon will introduce a new 
draft of the McNary-Haugen Bill, eliminat- 
ing some of the cumbersome machinery to 
which objection had been made, and retain- 
ing the equalization fee feature. Farm rep- 
resentatives of the Southern cotton states 
have conferred with the Middle Westerners, 
and the sentiment .of the “Farm Bloc” will 
probably be stronger in the next Congress. 
Leaders of the American Farm Bureau and 











—Thomas in Des Moines Register 





“BAD EGGS” 


the National Grange are urging prompt 
action on the Muscle Shoals plants, with a 
view to providing cheap high-grade fertilizer 
for agriculture. 

Despite these sectional demands, the 
opinion prevails among veteran observers 
that the short session will be lucky to ac- 
complish anything but the passage of the all- 
important annual supply bills to run the 
Government for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1927, and possibly some definite 
action on the President’s tax refund pro- 
posal. The ranking Democratic financiers, 
Simmons and Garner, have locked horns 
with the Administration for more funda- 
mental revision of the tax schedules all along 
the line. To these pleas Messrs. Coolidge 
and Mellon have turned a deaf ear, and 
hope for non-partisan consideration of the 
question is nil. 

New developments in the threatened fight 
on the seating of Senators-elect Vare and 
Smith included a public address in Chicago 
by General Pershing, denouncing corruption 
in the purchase of high office, though with- 
out naming names, which was interpreted by 
some as a mild “feeler” for a Pershing presi- 
dential boom. The General is nominally a 
Democrat and would clearly make a popular 
and able candidate. 


Fall-Doheny Trial 


Former Secretary of the Interior Albert B. 
Fall and Edward L. Doheny, California oil 
operator, were placed on trial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court for crim- 
inal conspiracy to defraud the Government 
of its property by the leasing in 1921 of the 
Pearl Harbor and Elk Hills Naval Oil re- 
serves to the Doheny interests. The prosecu- 
tion is in the hands of Owen J. Roberts of 
Philadelphia, and Senator Atlee Pomerene of 
Ohio, appointed special counsel to prosecute 
the oil cases by President Coolidge. The 
case turns upon a payment of $100,000 by 
Doheny to Fall, which the Government con- 
tends was a bribe, but which the defense, 
with Frank J. Hogan as chief counsel, claims 
was merely a private loan without security 
between personal friends. This information 
was revealed by Doheny before the Senate 
committee, but owing to a law which pro- 
hibits testimony at a Congressional hearing 
being used in court against the witness, ex- 
cept in perjury cases, there was some doubt 
whether the government could present it as 
evidence. Justice Adolph A. Hoehling, pre- 
siding, however, ruled that the Senate testi- 
mony is admissable, because given voluntarly. 
Thé jury, one of the youngest ever sworn in 
the district, and consisting mainly of clerks 
and tradesmen, was ordered locked up under 
guard, upon motion of the government. A 
notable array of witnesses has been called 
by the prosecution, including Senators Smoot, 
Lenroot, Harreld, Walsh (prosecutor of the 
Senate investigating committee), Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ex-Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, ex-Secretary of the Navy Josephus Dan- 
iels) Admiral Rousseau of the Navy, Edward 
B. McLean, proprietor of the Washington 
Post, and distinguished geologists. 


Other Government Cases 


Some one or something is always under in- 
vestigation or indictment by the Govern- 
ment, through one of its long arms, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Senate, the Federal 


THE SCHOLASTIC 





Speaker Nicholas Longworth (right) and 

John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, Republican 

floor leader of the House of Representatives, 

congratulating Joel Grayson, a veteran Cap- 

itol employee, on his 51 years of service in 
the Document Room. 


Trade Commission, or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Now it is announced 
that Daugherty and Miller, whose recent 
trial in New York for conspiracy in the 
American Metals case (Scholastic, Oct. 2 and 
ff.) ended in a jury disagreement, will be 
retried beginning January 3, before Federal 
Judge John C. Knox instead of Judge Mack, 
but with the same prosecuting and defense 
attorneys. In the Bosch Magneto Case (Nov. 
13), Hornblower & Weeks, of the defendants, 
have filed a reply to the Government’s suit, 
denying all charges. The Federal Trade 
Commission, which has been waging inter- 
mittent warfare on the Aluminum Company 
of America for years (Scholastic, Feb. 6, 
1926), renewed its hearings in Pittsburgh to 
discover violations of the Clayton anti- 
monopoly act. Oris and Mantis Van Swer- 
ingen, the Cleveland rail magnates, whose 
merger of five roads headed by the Nickel 
Plate was disapproved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last spring (Scholastic, 
March 20), have fixed upon a new plan for 
the merger by which the Chesapeake & Ohio 
road will become the principal holding com- 
pany, to which will be leased the Nickel 
Plate and other roads involved. This will 
provide trunk line service from the lakes to 
the South Atlantic ports. 


Prohibition 


Prohibition Director Lincoln C. Andrews, 
who, by the way, has decided to retain his 
office for another year, announced that the 
supply of bonded whiskey for medicinal pur- 
poses stored in federal warehouses has shrunk 
to 15,000,000 gallons in the last five years, 
and will soon be too low to meet the need 
from doctors’ prescriptions. Secretary Mel- 
lon then decided to ask Congress to provide 
for the distillation of 3,000,000 gallons of 
guaranteed whiskey yearly by a private cor- 
poration under Government control. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, protested that the present 
supply did .not justify reopening distilleries, 
but later modified his position. 


Aircraft 

The American Railway Express Company 
signed contracts with the “National Air 
Transport, Inc.” to carry express packages 
by airplane for the first time in this country. 
Two routes are to be put in operation on 
April 15, 1927—from New York to Chicago, 
and Chicago to Dallas. The Transport com- 
pany, which is already carrying Government 
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mail over the same routes, is headed by 
Howard E. Coffin, of the Hudson Motors 
Company, and is planning an_ extensive 
transcontinental system for both passenger 
and express traffic. Henry Ford, while not 
directly involved in the Air Transport, is 
rapidly developing a system of all-metal 
planes, with a complete service centering at 
his airport at Dearborn, Mich., and running 
on a regular six-day schedule to Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Grand Rapids. 


Shipping 

“A national merchant marine under private 
operation if possible, under Government op- 
eration if necessary, but in active operation 
at any cost,” is said to be the policy that 
will be adopted by the U. S. Shipping Board, 
after a series of regional hearings with argu- 
ments for and against by interested citizens 
and shippers which the Board has _ held 
throughout the country this fall. The hear- 
ings are an outgrowth of a Senate resolution 
offered last June by Senator Wesley L. Jones 
of Washington (Rep.), chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, and instructing the 
Board to present to Congress by January 1 
a comprehensive plan for an adequate mer- 
chant marine. Meantime, a bid ot $4,000,000 
was offered for the Leviathan by P. A. S. 
Franklin, president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, as well as several smaller 
bids, but was rejected because the Board 
wishes to sell in one group the twelve ships 
it had advertised for sale (Scholastic, Oct. 
16). Tolls amounting to $22,931,055 were 
collected from 5,197 ships passing through 
the Panama Canal during the last fiscal year, 
according to the annual report of the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, an increase over 
1925, but not quite up to the record of 1924. 


Mr. Hoover, Optimist 


In his annual report, accepted by American 
business as an authoritative statement, Secre- 
tary Hoover declared that the year 1925-26 
has never been surpassed in America for vol- 
ume of production, consumption, exports, im- 
ports, and rate of wages. There was vir- 
tually no unemployment, and the country 
maintained the highest standard of living 
this or any other country has ever known. 
He gave high praise to the efficiency of pri- 
vate railroad management and the electrical 
industry, but sounded a warning note that 
further progress will depend on industry’s 
ability to eliminate sources of waste. 


Canal Routes 


The War Department engineers having 
already condemned the “All-American” ship 
canal plan (Scholastic, Nov. 13), the joint 
board of American and Canadian engineers 
reported in favor of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way, which can be opened to the sea at one- 
fifth the cost of the New York route. Fur- 
ther action is up to the two governments. 








Public Health 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


epidemiological studies. St. Thomas is unique 
in being the only political unit in the world 
having such a system. 


The Unfinished Task 


While the United States has done some 
brilliant work we should not get the idea 
that the tasks confronting public health 
workers are finished. Compared with cer- 
tain other countries such as Denmark, for 
example, we have still much to be ashamed 
of. The death-rates, especially those from 
certain preventable diseases tell the story. 
Smallpox is extremely significant. It is a 
disgrace for a civilized nation to have small- 








PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS MORTALITY. IN EACH SANITARY AREA. BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


RATE PER 100.000 INMABITANTS FOR SUX YEAR PLMOD 1915-20 

















This map, showing the relative death-rates from tuberculosis in various districts of Manhattan 
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pox. Most up-to-date countries do not have 
it. It can easily be prevented by vaccination 
and everybody should do his share in culti- 
vating the scientific attitude which believes 
in and applies modern methods of disease 
prevention. 

Most public health work is done by the 
government, both federal and local, which, 
through its sanitary engineers provides for 
clean water and a good sewage system with- 
out which life in a modern big city would 
be unthinkable. There are other basic things, 
such as keeping vital statistics, i. e., careful 
records of what diseases people die of. These 
are important as a guide and index. Co- 
operation in this respect with the doctor and 
the public health officer who have your wn 
welfare in mind, is essential to disease 
control. 

One of the chief obstacles to successful pub- 
lic health work in the United States has 
been political interference with adminis- 
trative efficiency. Often appointments are 
limited to local citizens. Interests which are 
adversely affected by conscientious public 
health administration have been able, through 
political influence, to hamper faithful public 
servants and sometimes to secure their dis- 
missal from office. While disheartening 
cases of political intervention still occur in 
the United States, the tendency on the whole 
is encouraging. English and Continental 
standards, however, are distinctly higher in 
this respect. Health protection is a concern 
of the community in its organized capacity 
and ought to be regarded as one of the com- 
mon tasks. 

The social and economic implications of 
public health ought not to be overlooked. 
Public health depends not only upon sanita- 
tion and the control of contagious diseases, 
but on nutrition, housing, recreation, mental 
content and serenity. In this large sense pub- 
lic health becomes a question of the standard 
of living, of economic production and the dis- 
tribution of wealth. In short, it raises the 
whole social problem. 


What Public Health Includes 


According to one authority a comprehensive 
modern public health program should em- 
brace the following useful fields of activity: 
(1) the prevention of the communicable dis- 
eases, (2) the prevention of the non-com- 
municable diseases, (3) sanitation, or bio- 
logic cleanliness, including an improved en- 
vironment, (4) vital statistics, or the book- 
keeping of humanity, (5) education, or the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people in 
regard to sanitation and hygiene, (6) infant 
welfare and the reduction of infant mor- 
tality, (7) the health and development 
(physical, mental and moral) of the school 
child and the adolescent, (8) food and nu- 
trition, the relation of diet to growth and 
health, (9) industrial hygiene, the health of 
the worker, (10) personal and mental hy- 
giene, (11) the care, protection, and encour- 
agement of maternity, (12) eugenics, the 
principles of sound breeding and heredity, 
(13) research to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge. 





In the United States we have also the Na- 
tional Red Cross, life insurance companies 
and many private organizations including 
large universities, which cooperate with the 
government in increasing our knowledge of 
disease prevention. There are special centers 
for the preparation of health officers as for 
instance, Johns Hopkins and Harvard Uni- 
versities. The curriculum of such a school 
includes bacteriology, studies of resistance 
and immunity, animal parasites, medical en- 
tomology, vital statistics, epidemiology, sani- 
tary engineering, human physiology, mental 
hygiene, nutrition and diet, public health 


‘ law, personal hygiene, maternity and child 


hygiene, organization and administration of 
public health work. 

In the United States, at least, it will be a 
long time before the professional schools can 
provide enough graduates to meet the steadily 
growing demand for public health workers. 
It is an inspiring field, and the best way 
that the public, especially the youthful pub- 
lic, can help is to assist in spreading an 
open-minded attitude which realizes that 
public health work has done a great deal 
and can still do much more for the welfare 
of humanity. 
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A Little Picture With a Big Story 


“At Christmas be merry and thankful withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbors, the great and 
the small,” 


O sang the Christmas waits outside 

the windows in former days. In 
groups of three they used to go from 
house to house play- 
ing and singing to 
the townspeople. 

In memory of 
that pleasant cus- 
tom, the 1926 
Christmas seal de- 
picts three medieval 
Christmas carolers. 
They call to mind 
the old days and 
the Christmas spirit that unites rich 
and poor at this season of good will. 
Hence they are particularly fitted to 
carry the message of health and re- 
mind everyone of the true, happy 
Christmas day which can come only 
when the world is rid of sickness. Each 
person who decorates his Christmas 
mail with the three gay carol singers 
is hastening that Christmas dav. 

And exactly what, one asks, is done 
with the money thus received? Most 
of it is used in furthering campaigns 
of education. In these campaigns 
which reach into the remotest sections 
of the country, people are taught how 
to prevent tuberculosis, and in case they 
have already contracted it, they are 
taught to recognize it, in its earlier 
stages, and cure themselves. The Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association coop- 
erates with state and local organiza- 
tions and has established demon- 
stration stations in certain strategic 
places. Partly because of this work 
the tuberculosis death-rate has been cut 
from over 200 per 100,000 in 1904, to 
90.6 per 100,000 last year. 

Due also to the efforts of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, there 
are now more than 600 hospitals and 
sanatoria for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. One of the most interesting of 
these is the one established by Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Trudeau at Saranac, N. Y. In 
1875 Dr. Trudeau, ill with tuberculosis, 
and accompanied by his wife and two 





Curing tuberculosis in the fresh air and sun- 
shine at the Trudeau Sanatorium. 





small children, went up to Lake Sara- 
nac in the Adirondacks, hoping only to 
die there amidst the peace of his be- 
loved pines. At that time tuberculosis 
patients were always advised to seek 
out warm, sunny climates. Yet in spite 
of the cold and the hardships of life in 
a remote village, Dr. Trudeau’s health 
improved. The medical profession felt 
that his experience indicated a new 
trend in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

For seven years the Trudeaus lived 
at Saranac Lake. Then in 1883 Dr. 
Trudeau started his cottage sanatorium. 
It consisted of only a one-room cottage 
and the first patients were two factory 
girls, but the results justified Dr. Tru- 
deau’s faith. It was the nucleus from 
which developed the great Trudeau 
Sanatorium. 

The dream of the workers in this 
great campaign is to control tubercu- 
losis and stamp it out as one of the 
chief causes of death. All who assist 
in making the seal sale a success are 
helping to make this dream come true. 








New Zealand 
(Concluded from Page 17 ) 


the country, becomes disqualified, or becomes 
that disagreeable person—a trustee whom you 
do not trust.” 

The railways, telephone, postal, and tele- 
graph systems are owned and operated by 
the state, as also are the hydro-electric de- 
velopment schemes. The state has thus be- 
come the largest employer of labor. To avoid 
the faults of both the contract and day-wage 
system, there was instituted a cooperative con- 
tract system, under which certain public 
works are cut up into small sections, the 
workmen grouping themselves into small 
parties, the members of which are in the po- 
sition of partners. Each party, under a 
working trustee, is offered work at a fair 
price estimated by the Government engineers, 
materials being supplied by the state. The 
men are to a large extent their own masters, 
and while they are not encouraged to work 
more than eight hours a day, the receipts 
they get depend on what they do. The tax- 
payer loses nothing by the arrangement as 
compared with other systems, and it is pop- 
ular with workmen. 

The legislators of New Zealand were the 
first to introduce compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration to settle labor disputes between 
employers and trade unions, instead of the 
old time methods of lock-out and strike. The 
scheme has been widely attacked but it has 
stood the test of time over thirty years in 
New Zealand, and is still in full operation— 
a tribute to its vital principles. The awards 
of the arbitration court are not always pop- 
ular to both sides, but they have ever been 
given with great care and with due sense of 
responsibility and a spirit of equality. 


Education 


Primary education is free, compulsory, and 
secular, the state educating about 95 per cent 
of the youth. The system is the 
and pride of the Dominion. A small amount 
of primary education is provided by regis- 
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tered private, usually church, schools. Sec- 
ondary education is given by the state high 
schools, where it is free, and by denomina- 
tional, though non-sectarian, colleges. In 
the larger centres there are separate schools 
for boys and for girls. Practically all the 
high schools and colleges are “boarding” 
schools, where many of the students live 
throughout the school term. Life in them is 
subject to a sane and happy discipline which 
develops to the utmost the qualities of toler- 
ance, broadmindedness, and service. Free 
higher education in the arts, the professions, 
and agriculture is obtained from five colleges 
federated in the New Zealand University. 

Personal service to the community is re- 
quired of all males between the ages of 14 
and 25 years, obligatory military training 
being inaugurated in 1909. During the 
Great War, justification of the system was 
amply afforded, and since its close, the people 
have seen no cause to discontinue it, for it 
is realized that such a scheme in the hands 
of territorial (civilian) officers, under the 
guidance of an enlightened military staff, can 
contribute much to the physical and mora! 
progress of a nation. Leadership and serv- 
ice are required during peace as in war. 

While legislation and education have con- 
tributed in no uncertain way to the progress 
of New Zealand, there is another element 
whose contribution cannot be measured by 
material standards. From the earliest days 
of its settlement, every able-bodied citizen 
has indulged more than freely in the na- 
tional games of Rugby football and cricket. 
Boating, tennis, swimming and golfing, shoot- 
ing, fishing and horsemanship are likewise 
the sports of the masses. 


Industrial 


New Zealand is primarily a_ pastoral 
country. Water is plentiful, grasses and 
fodder crops flourish in a climate where even 
in winter, stock do not require stalling. As 
indicating the primary sources for wealth 
the export figures for 1924 are mentioned: 
Pastoral industries, 94 per cent, comprising 
$76,000,000 worth of wool; $45,000,000 of 
frozen meat; butter, $58,000,000; and cheese, 
$35,000,000; forest services, 1.8 per cent; ag- 
ricultural, 1 per cent; mining, 1.5 per cent; 
other industries, 1.6 per cent. Agriculture is 
practically limited to the supply of local 
needs. To reach the markets, chiefly in Great 
Britain, these commodities have to travel 
almost halfway around the world, much of 
which is through tropical climates. To com- 
pete successfully with the products of other 
countries on these distant markets calls for 
a high standard of uniformity and of quality. 
These have been developed through every 
branch of rural activity and cooperative en- 
terprise. Secondary manufactures, though 
much less extensive, will show even more 
progress in the future as the vast resources of 
waterpower are harnessed. 

Conditions of life in this far distant land 
of sunshine and breeze are very pleasant, 
the population being rural or living in the 
numerous small towns. The bigger cities— 
Auckland (172,000 population) and Welling- 
ton, the capital (114,000) in the North 
Island; Christ-church (115,000) and Dun- 
edin (75,000) in the South Island—are large 
enough for all the amenities of civilized life, 
but not so large as to withhold from their 
citizens a proper share of light, air, and 
sport. There are no slums and no real pov- 
erty. To what extent these conditions are 
the effect, and to what extent the cause of the 
progressive legislation for which New Zea- 
land has a world-wide repvtation, is diffi- 
cult to say. Her efforts to promote the well- 
being of her people are such, however, as to 
be of considerable interest to all who give 


, thought to social progress. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Drastic measures authorized by the lowa 
State Banking Department recently permit- 
ted 19 banks, faced with a wave of with- 
drawals, to close their doors for reorganiza- 
tion. By mass meetings and house-to-house 
canvasses the banks induced their depositors 
to agree to withdraw their money only upon 
the expiration of six months to a year. 


Hesketh Pearson, English writer, who 
tricked the John Lane Publishing Company 
into bringing out the now notorious W hisper- 
ing Gallery, a book purporting to contain in- 
timate facts about eminent people living and 
dead taken from the diary of a well-known 
diplomat, is under arrest, charged with having 
received money under false pretenses. 


The right of municipalities to enforce the 
zoning of business and residence property has 
been sustained by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The case involved was between the village 
of Euclid, a suburb of Cleveland, and the 
Ambler Realty Co. The decision upholds the 
village in its classification of apartment 
houses with business houses, retail stores, etc. 








Deaths of the Month 


Akeley, Carl, 62, Nov. 17, famous big-game ex- 
plorer and animal sculptor, at Kabale, Uganda, 
where he had been po er Ma specimens of go- 
rillas and other African fauna for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


Bax, Ernest Belfort, 72, Nov. 26, English Socialist, 
helped William Morris start the Socialist League 
in 1885 and was co-author with him of books 
on social subjects. 

Bishop, Dr. Ernest S., 50, Nov. 15, authority on 
narcotic drug addiction. 

Browning, M., 72, Nov. 26, noted firearms in- 
ventor w ose machine guns, machine rifles and 
automatic pistols were used in World War. 

Cannon, Joseph G., (See page 14). 

Chase, Rev. Jason F., 54, Nov. 3, secretary of 
New England Watch and Ward Society; known 
as “guardian of public morals.” 

Colby, Admiral Harrison G. Otis, 80, Nov. 3, 
organizer of National Naval Militia and veteran 
of Civil War, long member of Coast Geodetic 
Survey. 

Dunn, Arthur Wallace, 67, Nov. 2, veteran news- 
paper correspondent and political writer. 

Hackett, James K., Nov. 8, noted American 
Shakespearean actor; best-known roles were 
Macbeth, Othello, Silas Lapham, and Old Bill 
in “The Better ’Ole.” 

Kemp, Prof. James Furman, 67, Nov. 18, distin- 
guished Columbia geologist and member of Fed- 
eral and State Geologic Surveys. 

Krassin, Leonid, 56, Nov. 24, sometimes called the 

‘Economic Dictator of Russia.” Helped Lenin 
to establish the Soviet government, and at the 
time of his death was on a diplomatic mission 
to London. His efforts to establish friendly 
relations between the two nations had been, so 
far, unsuccessful because of British distrust of 
the Russian Communists. 

McKenna, Joseph, 83, Nov. 31, noted jurist, three 
times member of Congress, ‘and for 27 years a 
y= of the U. S. Supreme Court, resigning 
last January. 

Mooney, C. P. J., 61, Nov. 22, editor and publisher 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 

Oakley, Annie (Mrs. Frank Butler), Nov. 5, rifle 
expert and at one time champion markswoman 
of the world 

Sackett, William E., 78, Nov. 18, veteran editor 
of New York Times, at one time secretary of 
U. S. Industrial Commission. 

Schwarz, Joseph, 46, Nov. 10, opera singer, lead- 
ing baritone of the Berlin Civic Company. 

Shorter, Clement K., 61, Nov. 19, famous English 
journalist, founded the London Sphere and 
edited it for 25 years; an authority on the 
Bronte sisters. 

Williams, John Skelton, 61, Nov. 4, Richmond 
banker, was S. Controller of Currency during 
war and recently reorganized the Georgia-Flor- 
ida Railroad. 

Yous saps, 78, Nov. 15, picturesque editor 

f Des Moines Daily Capital, formerly U. S. 
poll. from Iowa. 


If King Ferdinand of Rumania, reported 
dying, does not survive, it is believed that 
he will be succeeded by his grandson, Mich- 
ael, the son of Princess Helene of Greece and 
the Crown Prince Carol, who in January re- 
nounced his right to the throne. In that 
event it is probable that Princess Helene 
rather than Queen Marie, who has just re- 
turned from her American tour, will be ap- 
pointed regent for the child ruler. 


Chief Tony Tommy, of the Seminole 
Indians of Florida, has tendered the allegi- 
ance of his tribe to the U. S. Government. 
The Seminoles have refused to recognize the 
white man’s rule for over a century owing 
to the capture of their greatest hero, Chief 
Osceola, under Andrew Jackson in 1837. 


Baron Kylsant, of London, who entered the 
shipping industry as a clerk, has become the 
greatest shipping operator in the world 
through his recent purchase of the White 
Star Line (at about $34,000,000) from the 
International Mercantile Marine, whose deal 
with the Furness Co. fell through (Scholastic, 
May 29, 1926). With the Royal Mail Line 
and other holdings, Kylsant now owns a 
total of 538 ships. 


The vast territory of Labrador has been 
claimed by the descendants of one Joseph de 
la Penja, who received a grant of the land 
from William III of England, as a reward 
for saving his life. Recent litigation brought 
the matter to the attention of the family, who 
now live on Long Island, and they have 
filled a claim which seems to be well 
documented. . 


Prof. Albert A. Michelson, dean of Amer- 
ican physicists (see page 9), has announced 
new findings as to the velocity of light. Ac- 
cording to his demonstrations, light travels 
at the rate of 186,173 miles per second, 19 
miles slower than the previously accepted 
figure. 

| 


According to the report just issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, the divorce rate in 
the U. S. has increased during the year 1925 
by 2.7 per cent, while the increase of mar- 
riages was only 3/10 of 1 per cent. 


President Coolidge is in search of a tem- 
porary home in Washington, and has thus 
far been unable to find one large enough for 
necessary entertaining and close to the White 
House offices. Extensive repairs to the shaky 
roof of the White House make removal 
necessary. 
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SIR ERNEST RUTHERFORD 


Sir Ernest Rutherford, distinguished Brit- 
ish physicist, has perfected a device equipped 
with a loud speaker, permitting the sound of 
radium electrons bombarding and disintegrat- 
ing aluminum atoms to be heard at the other 
end of the laboratory. 


The salts of copper formula of Roger 
Bacon, the great English Franciscan monk of 
the 13th century, who was probably the first 
experimental scientist, has just been proved 
accurate by an American chemist, though 
previously unknown to modern science. It 
had been locked away in an intricate cipher 
translated a few years ago by Dr. Lukens. 
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The Enemy 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Pautt: This afternoon. (The Professor 
nods surrender.) You'll be good? (He nods 
again. She embraces him tenderly He clings 
to her. Partly to conceal her emotion she 
produces his pipe.) Your reward! 

Proressor: But I’ve no.. 

Pau (Producing them from beneath the 
table, where she put them in clearing away): 
The doctor left three cigarettes. 

Proressor: Ah! (He slits the papers; fills 
his pipe, lights it, and, with every puff, 
comes nearer reconciliation.) 

Pau (Gathering up her dishes): I must 
take these to the kitchen! 

Mizzi: I’m going, too. Rap on my door 
if you want me. (Pauli nods, and, with a 
final happy look at her father, exits i. sing- 
ing. Mizzi pats the Professor's hand, lying 
on the table.) Remember! (And she begins 
putting on her coat.) 

ProFessoR: Mizzi! 
Puffing contentedly, he beckons. 
turns.) I wrote Behrend. 

Mizzi: You! 

PROFESSOR: Twice. 

Mizzi: He didn’t answer? 

ProressoR: No more than Baruska. He’s 
a great scoundrel , .. Behrend. No; a little 
scoundrel. I doubt that he can help much. 

Mizz: Pauli says you . 

Proressor: I only called ‘him a murderer. 
He was glad to be rid of us. . . because 
we're disgraced pacifists! He wouldn't come 
now but for Carl! 

Mizz: Nevertheless . . . be good! (She 
opens the door R. disclosing someone about 
to ring the bell.) Oh! Did you wish to 
see .. 

BARUSKA (Entering): Why, Mrs Winckel- 
man! (Mizzi recognizes her. The process is 
gradual because Baruska has ceased to look 
like a servant. In a general way, she looks 
more like a gaily decorated float at a car- 
nival. She is dressed in her best, which is 
mew, expensive and Bohemian—a riot of 
colors and feathers. Her only discordant 
utilitarian touch is a basket, with shoulder 
straps, but this she carries.) 

Mizzi: Baruska! 

ProFessor (Looks up): Baruska! 

Mizzi: And looking .. . grand. 

BarusKA: We've got a piano. 

Mizzi: Really? I’ve got a little boy, and 
must be going! (She exits R.) 

BaArusKA: Ain’t you gonna ask me to sit 
down? 

ProFessor: Of course. (She does.) We've 
written you... 

BaruskA: We didn’t get any letters. Fa- 
ther was coming to see you, but things always 
brought so much he hadn’t the heart not to 
sell ’em. 

ProressoR (Glancing toward the _ bed- 
roem): He hadn’t the heart... 

BaruskA: Today J came in... with eggs, 
the first time ... and eggs ... well, I’ve 
only got five left! I was thinking of you, 
and Miss Pauli, and, when I’d sold my first 
half dozen, suddenly I thought of the mort- 
gage! 

ProFEssoR: Really? 

BaruskKaA (Nods): Half a dozen eggs, and 
the money in my hand, and, all at once I 
says: “Why, that’s more than the mortgage!” 

Proressor (Astounded. He hasn’t thought 
of shrinkage in connection with that hoard- 
ing): More than... 

BarusKAa: Certainly! Ten thousand crowns 
I had, and the mortgage is seven! And 
some interest! (Raising her skirts to get the 
money from her petticoat.) Ain’t it funny? 
So many years, and now I’ve come to pay 
off the mortgage! 


(She looks at him. 
She re- 


— 


Proressor: It is funny. 

BarusKa (Taking a bill from her roll): 
Ten thousand. 

Proressor (A little stampeded): I didn’t 
realize ... as you say ... SO many years 
savings. How much are eggs? 

BaruskKA: Two thousand crowns each. 

ProressoR: The loaves and fishes! My 
nest-egg has become three! 

BarusKA: Four! (He hesitates.) But 
they’re going up—milk and eggs! (He re- 
members the phrase and Baruska proffers the 
money.) You can keep the change! 

ProFessor: Will you give me the eggs 
instead ? 

BarusKA: Why not? (She takes them out 
of the basket.) All five! They’re no good 
to me! I’ve got a train to catch! Here! 
(She gives them to him, and, with infinite 
care, he puts them on the table.) 

Proressor: I’ll mark the mortgage “Re- 
ceived payment.” (He unlocks a drawer and 
brings down to the table a heavy metal box, 
which he unlocks also. In it are two papers. 
The size and security of the box are in 
absurd disproportion to the value of its con- 
tents.) 

BaArusKA: Where’s Miss Pauli? 

PROFESSOR: Out. 

BaruskA: And the baby? 

PRoFEssoR: Sleeping. 

BarusKA: I'd like to see the baby. 

ProFessoR: Doubtless. (He is writing on 
the mortgage. She is looking about.) 

BaruskA: What’s happened to your pic- 
tures? 

ProFessor: Sold. 

BaruskA: Why? 

ProFEssoR: You can’t eat pictures. 

BarusKA (Pointing to the Winged Victory): 
You didn’t sell that. 

ProFessor: No. Victory is still ours. 

BarusKA: Want to? 

PROFESSOR: Well . 

BarusKA: How much? 

PROFESSOR: It’s very expensive, 

BarusKa: I'll give you a hundred thousand. 

PRoFEssoR: No. 

BaruskKA: Two. 

Proressor: In eggs and milk? 

BarusKA (Nodding): Good measure! 

ProressoR: Take her! And here’s your 
mortgage! 

BarusKA (Putting the figure into her bas- 
ket): Come on, my lady! You belong to us 
now! (Starting for the door.) I'd like to 
see Miss Pauli. 

PROFESSOR: Next time. 

BarusKA: When I bring the milk. (She 
opens the door.) Good-bye. And give my 
love to Miss Pauli. (She exits R., leaving 
the door open. The Professor, who had re- 
sponded to her adieus, returns to his strong 
box, and takes out the other paper. It is his 
life insurance. He looks at it, and from it 
to the eggs, and from them in the direction 
of Pauli. He decides to tell her the good 
news, and is putting away the policy, when 
he becomes aware of a chill from the open 
door. He turns. In the doorway stands 
Behrend. Behrend, and his visible prosperity 
and contentment are in sharper contrast with 
the physical and mental state of the people 
who live in this house. His overcoat is 
trimmed with fur. He is smoking a cigar. 

BEHREND: Shall I come in? 

PROFESSOR: We invited you. (Behrend 
closes the door behind him.) ‘Take off your 
coat. 

BEHREND (Accepting the invitation): My 
son hasn’t arrived ? 

PROFESSOR: We're expecting him presently. 

BEHREND (Throwing the coat over a 
chair): How’s the baby? 

Proressor (Resolutely ignoring the coat’s 
fur lining): Better soon; he’s going to have 
milk and eggs. 
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BEHREND: He could have had them before 
if one of his grandfathers hadn’t been a fool! 

Proressor (Quickly): And the other a... 
(Checks himself. Cordially.) Sit down. 
(Behrend sits.) What's the news? 

BeEHREND: Always the same! No stopping 
us! Not even by corrupting our own people! 

PROFESSOR: The Czechs? 

BEHREND (Nods): Only foreigners stoop to 
such treachery! They haven’t our spirit, our 
willingness to make sacrifices, our conviction 
of a righteous cause! ,.. Have a cigar? 

Proressor: And . . . what is worse. . 
(He puts it in his pocket.) 

BeHREND: And now America threatens! 
Because of the Lusitania! They were warned 
by the German Legation! 

Proressor: As our Archduke was warned 
by Serbia! 

BEHREND: That’s different! However, they 
won’t fight! Nobody fights for principle! 
There are ten million Germans in America 

. . and we're reaching them! 

Proressor: As they reached the Czechs! 

. But that’s different! 

BEHREND: Quite! 

PROFESSOR: Doubtless! 

BEHREND (Giving him another cigar): 
Smoke this one. (The Professor obeys.) With 
America in, there would be an end of civil- 
ized warfare! It’s bad enough to use black 
savages . . . but Indians! Did you ever 
hear of scalping? 

PROFESSOR: Oh, yes! 

BEHREND: You see, that’s really a_ bar- 
barous country!( They burn people alive... 
Negroes! It’s incredible! God’s mercy they 
can’t get by our submarines! But, anyway, 
America won’t fight! They’re selling muni- 
tions! (Pauli enters L.) 

Pau (Going to him): Mr. Behrend! 

BEHREND (Correcting and reminding her 

. . gently): Father! 

Pau (Dubiously): Yes. (Turning to her 
own father, she spies the treasure upon the 
table, and quickly turns back to Behrend. 
You brought some eggs! 

BEHREND: Well... 

Pauti: How kind! (Mistaking the embar- 
rassment; apprehensively) What are you 
talking about? 

BEHREND: About savages. 

Pau (Listening at the bed-room door): 
Savages? 

BEHREND: Foreigners. 

Proressor (Laughing): Oh, come now... 

BEHREND: Don’t you read the papers? 
They drop bombs on hospitals and churches. 
They cut off the hands of little children! 

Proressor: And ... what is worse. . 
they probably say the same things of us! 

BEHREND: You don’t believe it? 

PROFEssoOR: Do you? 

BEHREND: If you are patriot you are bound 
to believe in outrages! They are necessary 
to stimulate public feeling! 

PRoFEssoR: Wherever men... of all kinds 
. .. including the lowest . . . are turned loose, 
drunk with blood and hate, there will be 
certain excesses! 

BEHREND:  Excesses! (Rising, Pauli, 
alarmed, hovers over them.) Really, my dear 
Arndt! Do you defend the destruction of 
cathedrals? 

PROFESSOR: It isn’t important. 

BEHREND: What! ! ! 

PRoFEssoR: When we are destroying mil- 
lions of men! 
BEHREND: 

women? 

Proressor: All war is an outrage upon 
women! All the outrages that follow are as 
nothing beside that! The supreme criminal 
is not the animal in the trenches, but the 
statesman who declares war! 

BEHREND (Furious): Arndt! 

Pautt (Quickly): You haven’t seen the 
baby. 
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BEHREND (Distracted): That’s true. 

Pau (At the door): He’s the image of 
Carl. (She beckons.) Look. (On tiptoe, 
Behrend goes up, peeps, and exits into the 
bedroom. Pauli shakes her finger at her fa- 
ther then): When I come back, I’ll take the 
eggs to the kitchen. (She exits after Behrend. 
Reminded of the treasure, the Professor picks 
up three eggs, and looks for a place to put 
them. One all but slips from his hand. 
What an escape from catastrophe! He glances 
about worried, and there, directly at hand, 
is the strong-box! He takes out his insur- 
ance policy, tosses it to one side, and, in its 
place, with infinite care, lays the five eggs. 
An instant later, Pauli reopens the door. 
Behrend re-enters, wearing a vacant smile, 
and is folloaved on by Pauli.) 

BEHREND: The Behrend brow! 

PAuLI: I always said, “I shall have Carl 
while I have his baby!” 

BEHREND: A fine boy! (Pauli, gratified, 
takes the box of eggs from the Professor. 
Behrend is digging into his pocket.) I don't 
do things by halves! A gold-piece for each 
month! (And he planks the pile upon the 
table.) 

PauLi: Oh! (Gasping.) 

PROFESSOR: If he were only my age! (They 
all laugh.) 

PauLt: I’ll bring back your box! (Exits L.) 

BEHREND (Who has swaggered down R.): 
Heard about Muller? 

PROFEssOR: At the University? 

BEHREND (Nods): Won a medal, 

Proressor (Excited): Cancer? 

BEHREND (Contemptuously): No! Poison 
gas! Great man... Muller! ! (He looks 
at the bed-room door.) Fine boy, that! 
Small, but the square chin of my family! 

PROFEssOR (Smiles. He is lighting his 
cigar, and is in an excellent humor): My 
country is the greatest in the world. My city 
is the greatest in the country. My street is 
the finest in the city. My house is the best 
in the street. I am the head of my house. 
And we call that patriotism! 

BEHREND (Not annoyed; honestly puzzled) : 
Have you no pride of race? 

PROFESSOR: We are all of so many races. 

BEHREND: Well, then, of country? 

ProFessoR (With real exaltation): I am 
very proud of being an Austrian! 

BEHREND: And still .. . 

PROFESSOR (Laughing): I am proud of be- 
ing a professor That doesn’t make me want 
to kill all the lawyers! 

BEHREND: But you would defend your 
home? 

PROFESSOR: By making it impossible to at- 
tack it! (He laughs again.) Don’t ask me 
to sleep with a pistol in my hand, and be 
proud of the civilization that makes it 
necessary ! 

BEHREND: This is a war to end war! 

PrROFEssOR: So was the Franco-Prussian 
War! 

BEHREND: These people who starve us. . 

PROFESSOR: As we starved them in ’71! 

BEHREND: They must be crushed to make 
the world safe! And then... 

ProFEssoR: Then comes a Peace Confer- 
ence, 

BEHREND: Yes, 

ProressoR: And war always begins with 
the peace conference! This war began in 
1871! 

BEHREND (Beginning to be irritated): 
When we shook hands with our adversary! 

Proressor: And took his watch! 

BEHREND: What... 

Proressor: Alsace-Lorraine, 

BEHREND (Springing up): You wouldn't 
have us give back . . . thousands of square 
miles? 


_ Proressor: To keep which we have kept 
sixteen million armed men! 


BEHREND: Originally it belonged to us! 


ProFessoR: Whoever it belonged to, it has 
cost ten million lives! Is any strip of ter- 
ritory worth that... to anybody? 

BEHREND: A population of two million... 

ProFressoR: Who spoke another tongue! 
What of their pride of race? For half a 
century, French school children have been 
taught that they must get back Alsace-Lor- 
raine! When will we learn that, while pride 
of race survives, God makes the only lasting 
boundaries? (Unseen by them, Pauli appears 
in the bed-room doorway. She is dressing, 
and has thrown a cloak about her. She car- 
ries the strong box.) 

ProFessor: Our people would never have 
consented ! 

ProFessor: O'ur people were never asked! 
A few generals wanted Metz “for strategic 
purposes!” When will we learn that friend- 
ship is the only strategy, and good-will a 
greater protection than machine guns? 

BEHREND: All nations hold what they have 
won! 

ProressoR: How long? Five thousand 
years of war... from the beginning of his- 
tory ... and what have they accomplished ? 
Always the vanquished return to their flags 
and their faith! The real conquests are of 
peace! From Sesostris to Napoleon, who 
holds what he has won? ; 

Pautt: Here’s your strong box. (She in- 
dicates the gold.) 

BEHREND: I must say... for a pacifist . . 

Pau (Laughing . . to restore good 
humor): Have you never heard of a fighting 
pacifist ? 

Proressor: I don’t fight! 
one! 

Pautt: Very well! Don’t wake the baby! 
(She-returns to the bed-room Behrend closes 
the door after her. When he turns back, the 
Professor is looking at his insurance policy, 
before restoring it to the box.) 

BEHREND: What’s that? 

Proressor: My life insurance. 

BEHREND: When does it mature? 

ProressoR: Next September. 

BEHREND: Turn it in now. Money is going 
down fast. I’d do it tomorrow, 

PRoFEssOR: Tomorrow? 

BEHREND: By the end of the week . . . who 
knows? Every day billions of crowns are 
dumped on the market! 

Proressor (Incredulous): You mean people 
are “selling short”? 

BEHREND: Exactly! 

Proressor: I don’t believe it! 

BEHREND: My friend, a month ago I sold 
five hundred million crowns! Today I can 
buy them back at half the price A clear gain 
of two hundred and fifty millions! 

ProFessoR: You? ! ! ! 

BEHREND: In another week it will be five 
hundred millions! Every heller the crown 
drops now is so much profit to me! 

Professor (Still incredulous): That is... 
when the crown is worth less... ? 

BEHREND: I am worth more! Five hun- 
dred millions! That’s money! ! ! 

ProFressor: No; not money! ! Blood and 
tears! ! ! 

BEHREND (Trying to be patient): My dear 
Arndt, I don’t want to quarrel... 

Proressor: God keep me from hate! 

BEHREND: But really... 

ProFEssor: Go! 

BEHREND: You say... 

Proressor: What I said before! Go, and 
don’t come back! You murderer! 

BEHREND: I want to see Carl! 

Proressor (Glancing at the bed-room 
door): He won’t want to see you—when he 
knows! 

BEHREND: Knows? 
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Proressor: You’re betting with his life; 
making a profit on his agony! 

BEHREND: Just phrases! Carl’s no worse 
off because I’m better off! One takes what 
he can get! 

ProFessoR: Blood money! 

BEHREND (Pointing): ‘Twenty-three gold 
pieces! 

Proressor (With a single saveep, he brushes 
them from the table): Take them! 

BEHREND: You’re mad! 

ProFessor (He is, indeed): From the floor! 
On your knees! On your belly! Crawl! 
You can’t stoop so low to get them back as 
you stooped to get them! 

BEHREND (Furious, at last): You damned 
pacifist ! 

ProressoR: You damned traitor! (Pauli 
re-enters. She is wearing a gray silk wed- 
ding dress... not yet hooked ,. . under the 
same long and shabby cloak. The quarrel 
has not been noisy, and, when she opens the 
door, she is in ignorance of it.) 

PauLi: I’m going for Mizzi .. . to hook 
my dress. (She sees the two men glaring and 
then the gold pieces scattered about the floor.) 
Father! The money. (He doesn’t reply.) 
I'll pick it up! 

(Act III will be concluded in the 


next issue. ) 











you can have loads 
of fun with Pep- 
pie Pasters. Stick 
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things! Make your 
friends laugh! Send 
them letters with the 
funny Peppie Past- 
ers—the newest fad. 
How clever your friends will think you are! 
Just the thing for memory books, snap- 
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your letter and packages. These comic 
stickers are perforated and gummed like a 
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and address in an envelope for each one 
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yoke, Mass. You 
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fun. 
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The Christmas Party 
(Continued from Page 4) 


him to get ready for breakfast while she 
made his chocolate. He came back with 
Camilla and he cried: “Hey, ma! Goin’ to 
have a ball, ain’t we? Camilla said I’m to 
toot for ’em to hop.” 

Mrs Rose looked at Camilla blankly and 
asked: “Did you decide to have the—party, 
Camilla?” 

“Why, of course,” said Camilla cheerfully. 
“J asked Janet and Phil and Chris last night. 
Didn’t you mean what you said?” she in- 
quired with hauteur. f 

“But I thought you didn’t seem—you didn’t 
want—” 

“Just because I didn’t fall on the neck of 
the idea! Mummy, dear, you are so emo- 
tional,” said Camilla. 

Mrs. Rose was silent while the two planned 
the party. Once she suggested something, 
but Camilla gaily overruled her: “Oh—not 
little tables, darling! Just a buffet supper— 
and eat on the stairs or anywhere!” And 
later: “No, zof Aunt Jane in the kitchen! 
Unless it’s just to help. Aunt Jane doesn’t 
know how to do things. The caterers wouldn’t 
cost so much.” Mrs. Rose thought: “They’ll 
be young only once—I can save it out of the 
house money.” “But,” she said with dignity, 
“we'll have your Aunt Jane in the kitchen 
too.” 

When they had gone off to school, Camilla 
to the little college on the edge of the town 
and Gus round the corner, Mrs. Rose took 
the list which Camilla had scribbled and was 
making her supper estimates when the tele- 
phone rang. 

“Hello—Mother Rose!” a jubilant voice 
cried. “Isn’t it great?” 

“Why—Gus—” she began, and then real- 
ized who it was. “You, Chris?” she said. 

“Yes, it’s Chris. I should say it is!” he 
said, and then, more soberly: “Oh, Mother 
Rose—I’m so happy!” 

“‘Y’m glad you’re happy, Chris—” she 
spoke mechanically, her thought trying to 
pierce its mist. 

“I was all wrong, wasn’t I? There she 
knew all the while! Knew just as hard as 
I did. I never even guessed till last night 
how much—how much—” 

She understood now. She kept her voice 
steady. “I hope you’re going to be very 
happy, Chris,” she said slowly. 

“I hope. she’s going to be—and say, she 
is!” his young voice came back. 

“Come round soon and call me mother!” 
she heard herself saying, and then his 
jubilant assent. 


She stood in the dim hall by the telephone. 
She was not thinking of Camilla as she had 
looked the night before when from her 
lover’s arms she had come into her mother’s 
room with nothing to say of the promise only 
then upon her lips. Instead, Camilla’s 
mother was thinking of the night when Joel 
Rose, down in the library, had heard that 
wavering cry and had come hesitating up the 
stairs, and of the way that they had first 
looked at each other over Camilla’s head. It 
was curious that that hour should come to 
her mind now. 


All day she went on with her preparations 
for the party. And as she worked, she was 
trying to explain. Camilla had been confused 
the night before; it had come about suddenly 
after all—tonight she would tell her. To- 
night Chris would come and they would have 
a happy few minutes together and then she 
would take Gus away and leave the two 
alone in their new happiness. It even came 
to her, reluctant to the idea, that it might 
be rather fun having an engaged daughter 
and planning ways for the two to be together. 


‘feeling suddenly old, tired, detached. 


“Wouldn’t you like to telephone to Chris 
to come for dinner?’ she asked, when Camil- 
la had drifted gaily into the house and 
strummed at the piano for a half-hour. 

“Chris?” said Camilla. “Oh, no—let him 
starve. He’s coming along afterward.” 

Something fierce and sharp shot through 
Mrs. Rose—not for herself, but for Chris. 
Was Camilla as cold to everybody else as she 
could be to her? This had not occurred to 
her in all Camilla’s life. She watched her 
curiously with Gus. No show of affection 
there certainly; Camilla treated the boy like 
a desirable domestic animal—no more. 

But when toward eight o’clock Mrs. Rose 
came down the stairs, she paused on the 
landing because Camilla had just opened the 
door to Chris. He came in, shut the door, 
stood leaning against it looking at her—and 
she ran to him. Her mother stood quietly 
against the wall, her own heart beating. So 
Camilla could be like that! 

Mrs. Rose went down and into the room 
where they were—her face quickened at the 
moment which she expected now to meet, 
when they would tell her. She was not mis- 
caken in Chris. He crossed to her, kissed 
her, cried “Good evening, Mother Rose!” 
She turned to Camilla almost shyly and 
waited for her words. Camilla’s words 
were: 

“Don’t you be too forward in addressing 
my relatives. They’re most exclusive.” 

Still Mrs. Rose waited, laughing, expecting 
now the news to come out gaily. Chris was 
waiting, too—obviously meeting the moment. 
But Camilla said: “Don’t you mind him, 
mother, darling. It’s plain that he is not 
your child, or he wouldn’t be so bold. We're 
going across the hall, dear, and do some 
music.” 

They went, Chris with a blank, faintly 
troubled glance at Mrs. Rose. Left alone, 
Camilla’s mother sat by the fire, trying to 
think it through. To keep a secret like this 
from her—for no reason. What could be the 
explanation of that? Could it be that Ca- 
milla didn’t mean it as finality? It was im- 
possible, with that greeting to Chris. Then 
why was she shut out? 

Camilla threw herself into the plans for 
the party, but her part as always consisted 
largely of criticism: 

“Candles—mother, dear! Candles all over 
the house. Our lights are a sight. Oh, can’t 
we have some of these pictures down—the 
walls look like a picture store. Do let’s hide 
all our ornaments and use greens—ours are 
laughable, aren’t they?” 

To these suggestions her mother made no 
reply—she merely followed them. She was 
In all 
that went on in her house, in all that she 
with her own hands prepared for the Christ- 
mas party, she felt not a straw’s weight of 
interest. Something had gone out of her life, 
and she could not get it back. More than 
once she tried. One evening she went to 
Camilla, put her arms about her and said, 
“Kiss mother.” Camilla responded by her 
usual extravagant, convulsive hug and vivid 
peck at her mother’s lips; “You blessed 
thing!” she cried, and added: “Do get a good 
brand of coffee, mother. Coffee is every- 
thing.” Once Mrs. Rose went into the room 
when Camilla was in bed—surprised her 
lying with a half-smile on her lips and in 
her dreaming eyes 

“Camilla,” she said, “haven’t you anything 
to talk over with—with mama?” 

“Darling,” said Camilla, “you always 
speak as if I were about three years old. 
Yes, you precious, I do want to talk about 
something.” 

Then the child had only been waiting for 
her to make the opportunity! Mrs. Rose’s 
heart leaped up, only to sink again when 
Camilla said: 


“Can’t we have the sandwiches cut in fancy 
shapes?” 

“Tf you like,” said Mrs. Rose, and went 
away. 

Once Camilla surprised her mother with 
tears on her face. ‘You nice thing,” said 
Camilla, “whatever is the matter?” 

“I feel lonely—for papa,” Mrs. Rose said. 
“He used to bring things to me to—ask me 
about.| He—” she trailed away. 

“You darling!” Camilla cried. 
lumberman! He could murmur to you about 
timberlands. But you aren’t interested in— 
in irregular verbs, are you?” 

Mrs. Rose looked at her. 
me, Camilla?” she asked. 

“Most to pieces,” said Camilla, and went 
away. 

It was extraordinary how the shabby little 
house lent itself to an air of Christmas. The 
greens which Gus had brought—spruce and 
ground-pine—were everywhere; there were 
red candles and red shades and roaring fires 
in the two fireplaces, fires which glimmered 
on the maple of the waxed floors; and there 
was an old-fashioned holiday fragrance of 
fresh cakes which no one took the slightest 
pains to shut away. The forty guests were 
as gay in three chintz-refurnished rooms as 
in a home of wide spaces and rich color. 

“We won’t have much Christmas this 
year,” Mrs. Rose had said; “I’ll just fill the 
stockings when the guests go” 

To which Camilla had replied: “Oh, 
mother, dear, nobody does anything now but 
bring the things into the living-room after 
breakfast. Don’t be so old-fashioned.” 

Camilla was a joyous little hostess in her 
old white frock, her face exquisitely flushed, 
her brown bobbed hair flying. She had 
laughter and words for everybody. Mrs. 
Rose watched her and said to herself: “The 
little thing is nothing but love after all. She 
is only thoughtless—what girl isn’t?” 

Chris and Camilla began the dancing, and 
for one turn round the long room every one 
watched them. 

“Y’m glad she didn’t ask me to announce 
it tonight,” her mother thought. “I guess I 
understand that she doesn’t want anybody to 
know yet. It’s the sweetest time they’l] have.” 

Gus and the “Living Peach” arrived toward 
nine o’clock, and he led her straight through 
to the kitchen where his mother was cutting 
cake. “Here she is, mother,” Gus announced 
boyishly. “Her name is Millie Andrew. 
Mother knows all about you,” he told her 
gravely. 

So far as Mrs Rose could determine, Millie 
Andrew looked identically like all the other 
guests: that curious lack of variety induced 
by hair, frock, features, and complexion 
achieved and somehow attained by them all. 
She seemed to have the more or less com 
monplace charm of the girls of her age—but 
evidently Gus saw in her some lovely inner 
light which kept him enraptured. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he murmured to his 
mother rather audibly as they left the 
kitchen. 

“If only Camilla—”’ thought Mrs. Rose, 
and went on cutting cake. “Still,” she 
thought, “it’s rather fine—her feeling that 
love is a sacred thing—not to be spoken 
about—” 


Supper was served, as Camilla had wanted, 
all over the house—big couches and window- 
seats and stairs harbored their twos and 
fours And in the upper hall Gus and his 
orchestra of six pieces began their happy 
clamor. 

Mrs. Rose had been up there with ices for 
the orchestra and came down to the landing 
from which both front and back stairway led. 
As she turned to the back stairway, she 
caught the words of two sitting on the other 
stair, beyond the bed, and it was Phil talk- 
ing to Janet. ' 


“He was a 


“Do you love 
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“Oh, dearest,” he said, “when you see how 
happy Camilla and Chris are, doesn’t it 
make you know—” 

“Did you ever see,” demanded Janet ju- 
dicially, “anybody so happy as those two are 
since they’ve been engaged ?” 

Mrs. Rose heard nothing more. She went 
on down into the kitchen and stared vacantly 
at her sister, Jane Able, and at the caterers, 
both of whom were making some vital ap- 
peal which she did not comprehend. Janet 
knew! Phil knew! Perhaps everybody at 
the party knew, save only herself. What did 
this mean? It meant that she had failed 
utterly in her motherhood—that she had not 
been able to bring enough love into Camilla’s 
relation to her so that she should want to 
tell her the deep concerns of her life She 
herself had not known how. This was not 
Camilla’s fault—it was her own fault. Much 
of her life was past. She had meant to live 
in Camilla’s life, and Camilla, it seemed, 
didn’t want her there. Of what use was any- 
thing any more? 

She became aware of two words monot- 
onously repeated: 

“sandwich filling, sandwich filling, sand- 
which filling—where is it, Mis’ Rose? You 
look so queer!” 

“In the yellow bowl in the top of the ice- 
chest,” Mrs. Rose heard herself say mechan- 
ically. And went on with: “Did you take 
in the cakes the second time? Have the 
mints been in? Are the leaves in the finger- 
bowls?” 

It all went on as if by machinery. Her 
sister and the other women were hurrying 
from the kitchen and returning. Mrs. Rose 
began piling plates. But over and over beat 
that curious truth: that there in those other 
rooms were guests who knew that her daugh- 
ter was engaged and she herself had not been 
told. And the old picture leaped into life 
again of her in that upper room first looking 
at her husband over the top of Camilla’s 
funny little head. 

he women were out among the guests 
collecting the plates. The kitchen door 
opened and Camilla entered swiftly, alone. 
It flashed to her mother that she had come 
to tell her now that she had heard that the 
news had crept about, fruit of conjecture and 
whisper, and had come to tell her now. 

But Camilla’s voice was cutting the air 
crisply and with no hint of a confidence. She 
was saying: “My heavens, mother! Where 
are the rest of the finger-bowls? They’ve 
been in there with about two for the whole 
company—aren’t there any more? Why, 
there they are, all ready! Dearest, I should 
think you might have things more on your 
mind—or don’t you know that there should 
be more than two? You'll have to come in 
with me yourself and bring them. Really, 
mother, you were awfully careless—” 

Something in her mother’s still face ar- 
rested her. Mrs. Rose was looking over 
Camilla’s shoulder. In the kitchen door 
stood Chris. He came in slowly, looking in- 
tently at this little, flushed, upset being whose 
words he had clearly heard. 

“Camilla!” he said, “Camilla!” 

There was pain in his voice and in his 
eyes. He caught her by the shoulders, re- 
gardless of the bowl in her hands. “I didn’t 
know,” he said, “that your voice could sound 
like that.” 


“Oh, Chris,” said Camilla, “this is so try- 
ing. Let me go. Come, mother, please.” 

He let her go and she hurried away. He 
wheeled on Mrs. Rose. “Does Camilla talk 
like that to you? he demanded. “Like a com- 
mon scold?” 

“Don’t—oh, no, no!” Mrs. Rose cried 
breathlessly. “I shouldn’t have forgotten— 
let me go—” 

“Or she'll be still more angry, eh?” he said 
grimly, and let her pass. 


Standing beside her mother in the living- 
room, Camilla said good night to her guests. 
She was as fresh as when the evening had 
begun. She was laughing, and loving—this 
is the only word for her peculiarly responsive 
and intimate look and word to everybody. 
That gay manner, those tender eyes, that soft 
and sympathetic voice were Camilla as her 
guests knew her. 

Chris lingered a moment after the rest. In 
the hall Gus was preparing to take the 
“Living Peach” to her aunt’s home. This 
young girl came prettily to say another good- 
night to Mrs. Rose, who looked at her and 
thought: “Probably your voice can sound like 
Camilla’s sometimes.” 

She chided herself, replied mechanically to 
the girl and to Gus, and slipped away to the 
kitchen. ‘“Where’s Mrs. Able?” she inquired 
of the two women, who were making ready 
to leave. 

“Mrs. Able said to tell you she couldn’t 
wait.” . 

“I meant to go with her and spend the 
night,” Mrs. Rose said quietly. “I will go 
on after her now. Will you wait and tell 
Camilla—Miss Camilla—that I have gone? 
I won’t disturb her now.” 

She took her wraps from the side entry, 
went out that door and gained the street. She 
could not risk seeing Camilla again that 
night. She and Gus would be all right. She 
herself must get away—get clear away. 

The house was still blazing with light— 
lower and upper windows throwing gay ban- 
ners across the snow. What a happy, peace- 
filled home it looked to be! 

She went up the street, set with its little 
comfortable houses, every one on its white 
snow rug. Most of the houses were sleeping, 
every one with its expectation of Christmas. 
In every one lay gifts—treasures of simple 
things selected with love. In these rooms 
plans had been made, realized or frustrated 
for tomorrow. All the home relationships 
were here, up and down this street. Here 
and there behind a shade a light flowed, 
where two might be filling the Christmas 
stockings, trimming the Christmas tree. The 
children—oh, there one’s thought might rest. 
After they grew up, the world was different. 

She looked at the houses in a new way: in 
many of these lived children, partly grown, 
still at home. Were their confidences kept 
back? Had those mothers failed as she had 
failed? In those houses were the voices so 
sharp— 

The tears welled up and darkness and 
whiteness swam together. The cold starry 
night took no acount of her. Christmas stars 
those were now. Already it was well past 
midnight. Christmas morning! 

At tread of feet on the snow behind her 
she swerved to let some late one go by. . She 
heard an exclamation, a hand was thrust 
through her arm, and there was Chris. 

“Mother Rose!” he said. “But it can’t 
be you!” 

She spoke mechanically: “You didn’t stay 
long with Camilla.” 

“No,” he answered shortly. “I—couldn’t. 
But you—is something the matter?” 

She told him where she was going. “I 
think I’m pretty tired, Chris,” was all that 
she said. But he knew. 

“Mother,” he said, “because I’m going to 
call you that, no matter what happens—” 


“What do you mean?” she asked sharply. 
“What may happen—” % 

“Oh, no; I don’t mean that,” he said mis- 
erably. “But it put me out of business to 
hear Camilla talk to you like that tonight. 
She—why, she was like somebody else. Some- 
body strange!” 

“You mustn’t think too much about that,” 
she told him. “She was tired—excited. She 
didn’t mean to be cross.” 

“Nobody,” said Chris, “means to be cross. 
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One is or one isn’t. But it isn’t that. You 
know how I’ve always seen Camilla—gay 
and sympathetic and—and tender. She’s like 
that to people. I thought she was like that.” 

“She zs like that,”” Mrs. Rose protested. 

“Yes, but she’s something else too. Can’t 
you see what it would mean to a man to 
hear the girl he loves going after her mother 
as—as she did tonight?” 

Mrs. Rose was silent. She could see. She 
thought back over the preparation for the 
party. The countless instances of fault-find- 
ing, of ironic comment, of impatience, of ir- 
ritation. She knew how these would have 
sounded to Chris, how they had sounded to 
her. How could anybody but her know that 
these did not represent Camilla—that they 
were not Camilla? 

She turned on him fiercely. “But I know 
that these things don’t weigh a straw against 
all the fine things that Camilla is, and you 
ought to know that.” 

“T don’t know that,” he said stubbornly. 
“I used to go to the home of one of my in- 
structors at college, and he had a wife who 
talked like that. She’d burst out at him be- 
fore people. She’d say: ‘Well, I should 
think you might think of me a little bit,’ 
or, ‘Why on earth are you so careless? You 
never think of anything.’ And I said to my- 
self then that if I ever married I’d have a 
wife who wouldn’t do that—if she didn’t 
have an idea in her head. You see, it hap- 
pens to be a particular hobby of mine—I 
don’t know that it isn’t with most men. 
Why, I’ve said to myself a dozen times that 
Camilla, with her lovely voice and her gen- 
tleness, could ever snap at anybody And 
to hear her doing exactly that thing to you 
tonight—I tell you, it’s bowled me over.” 

“She hardly ever—”’ Mrs. Rose began, and 
then stopped, confronted by the simple truth 
that Camilla did—almost every day of her 
life. 

Chris went on absorbedly. “If she would 
speak like that to her mother, what would 
she say to her husband—when she got used 
to him? I tell you, Mother Rose—” he stood 
still in the snow and spoke with a beautiful 
solemnity—“I’m not going to have my chil- 
dren brought up in a home where there can 
be outbreaks like that.” 

“Chris,” she said feebly, “you’ve no right 
to judge her.” 

“T didn’t have to judge her,” he said. “I 
heard her.” 

They were walking in silence when they 
came to Mrs. Able’s gate. She put out her 
hand. “You mean you’re going to break the 
engagement?” she asked. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said broken- 
ly. “God knows I love her. And I know 
she loves me. You know that too, don’t you?” 

“I—I suppose so,” said Mrs. Rose, startled. 

“Don’t you know?” he cried sharply. 
“Hasn’t she told you so?” 

“Anybody can see that, Chris,” she said 
hurriedly. “Good night, now. I—” 

But he was not to be put off. “Mother 
Rose,” he demanded, “didn’t Camilla tell you 
she loved me when she told you we are 
engaged ?” 

It had to come now. She said it in a low 
voice of shame. “Chris, I’m not much of a 
mother. I—I haven’t her confidence. She 
has never told me that she is engaged.” 

“My dear—my dear!” said Chris, and took 
her hand in both his own. 

She tried to say how badly she had done 
her part in winning Camilla’s confidence, but 
he seemed hardly to hear. He merely held 
her hand and patted it and abruptly he 
stooped and kissed her. Then he went away. 

Neither of them had thought to say Merry 
Christmas. 

It was the first night-before-Christmas of 
her married life that Mrs. Rose had spent 
outside her home. She lay long awake, re- 
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volving the justice and manliness of all that 
Chris had said. “And yet,” she thought, 
“and yet—” Fragments of Camilla’s words 
came drifting back to her almost as in de- 
lirium: “Oh, mother! A girl doesn’t have 
a reception.” And “Darling, not a gather- 
ing!” She saw the pattern of the chintz 
which Camilla‘had been bent on picking out 
herself. She heard: “Or don’t you know 
there ought to be more finger-bowls?” 


Toward daylight she drifted into sleep and 
woke with a start—the children’s stockings 
were not filled! Then she remembered: The 
things were in her bottom bureau drawer; 
because “Oh, mother, dear—nobody does any- 
thing now but bring the things into the 
living room after. breakfast. Don’t be so old- 
fashioned.” ‘Then all thought of Christmas 
was gone—and instead she was lying in bed 
with Camilla’s fuzzy head on her arm, just 
turned to look for the first time into the eyes 
of her husband as father. To that thought 
she clung in some remembered content, and 
so she fell asleep again. 

When she woke the Christmas sun was 
surging through her windows. It was late 
—later than she had ever wakened before on 
Christmas morning. By the time she was 
below-stairs the present giving and receiving 
were finished in her sister’s household and 
breakfast was about to begin. She had in- 
tended to go home for breakfast, but she 
sank down listlessly in her place at her sis- 
ter’s table and took the coffee which they 
brought her. Her sister said nothing—being 
one of those rare persons who, at unusual 
behavior in another, do not fix that one with 
an eye of sympathy and demand: “Aren’t 
you well?” 

The young people showed Mrs. Rose their 
gifts and she smiled absently. At home she 
had a blue silk sweater for Camilla. Sud- 
denly she could hear Camilla saying casually 
some day—long after Christmas: “Mother, 
darling, I can’t help wishing you had bought 
me an orange sweater.” 

She was still at table—not much after eight 
o’clock—when the doorbell rang. She braced 
herself for the surprised and reproachful eyes 
of Camilla: “Mother, dearest, why on earth 
—well, didn’t you have any consideration for 
us! We've been worried to death, and I 
should think you might—” 

But it was not Camilla. It was Chris. In 
the cheery room where she went to him he 
stood in the midst of the Christmas litter, 
looking serene and almost happy. 

“Mother,” he said—and he had never said 
it like that—“I was wrong last night.” 

She looked at him mutely. 

“You were more generous to Camilla than 
I was—and yet who should be more gen- 


erous than I—to the girl I’m going to 
marry ?” 
“Chris, dear—” 


“I love her,” said Chris simply. “Love 
ought to weigh against everything else. If 
she’s got this thing in herself to overcome— 
and she has, I’m not blind to that!—then it’s 
my business, if I love her, to help her to 
overcome it. And I do love her. It seems 
to me that I have never known how much 
I love her until last night—when I faced 
leaving her.” 

“It’s a big way to look at it, Chris.” 

“Tt’s the only way to look at it. Leaving 
her wouldn’t settle anything. Her problem 
would be there just the same if I did run 
away. Besides, I can’t run; I love her.” 

“I love her too,” said Mrs. Rose. 

There came a step and a ring and a voice. 
“Stay here,” said Mrs. Rose to Chris. 

She stepped into the hall, and there was 
Camilla, But Camilla was not asking what 
was the matter or remembering reproaches. 
Instead, with her cheek against her mother’s, 
she was saying: 


“Oh, mother, I know why you came away, 
and I don’t blame you—I’d have come too. 
I was horrible about the finger-bowls and 
about the whole party. I’ve been horrible 
about everything. Last night—when I knew 
you weren’t there—you weren’t there, mother 
you weren’t there/—I thought what it would 
be if you never—and how I'd be dying be- 
cause of the idiotic, nervous things I say all 
the time. I nearly did die before daylight 
came.” 

“You dear!’ said Mrs. Rose, and could 
say no more. 

“But, oh, mother, I do love you!” Camilla 
cried. “See if I don’t: because I’m engaged 
to Chris—and I couldn’t bear to tell you be- 
cause I knew it would hurt you to think of 
my leaving you. And in the night I thought 
for the first time that not telling you might 
hurt you more—if you knew. But that was 
why—truly that was why! You know I love 
you, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rose, “I know.” 

She drew her into the room where Chris 
had stood and had heard. And Chris, being 
a capable person, took them both in his arms 
at once. 

Gus was at the door, shouting, “Where’s 
my Christmas? Eight-thirty, and I haven’t 
got a gift. Nobody loves me.” 

The four went out on the street together. 
The sun shone out on the two rows of houses, 
each on its rug of snow. Within were gifts 
and love and all the home relationships. 
Today, at least, no sharp voices! Like a hid- 
den company of beauty, Christmas was upon 
the town for one great reason—to quicken 
love. One looked at the houses, at the win- 
dows, at the people in a new way. 

Chris held open the gate of their home, 
and Camilla said as they followed her in: 

“What are you smiling at, mother?” 

“I was thinking,” Mrs. Rose answered, 
“that we’re all so happy that nobody has re- 
membered to say Merry Christmas.” 

“Merry Christmas!” said Gus. 
you to it.” 


“I beat 
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“It Was Your Dad’s 
Insurance, MyLad!” 


O spoke the friend to the 
young man whose success- 

ful business adventure had 

- created a stir in the industrial 
world. “Your Dad’s insurance 
gave you the education and the 
financial backing to make this 


success possible.” 
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Ask your Dad if he 
has arranged for your 
proper start with an 
insurance policy that 
guarantees your edu- 
cation. Suggest to 
him that he obtain in- 
formation from 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
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Home Office 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


The Christmas Celebration 

Last year a little girl in the eighth grade used 
The Scholastic Christmas program and put on an 
entertainment without the help of her teacher. 
Of course the other pupils were very willing to 
uelp. I wonder if you wouldn’t enjoy trying 
vour skill at I ney and presenting a program? 
You. will find most of your material, except the 
carols, which you already know, in The Scholastic. 
Unless the class is unusually large there _ is 
enough for every one to take part. e following 
program is carefully timed so that if there are 
no delays it should take about an hour. 

I. Singing by the class or the Glee Club: O 
Little Town of Bethlehem. 

II. Short talk on The Christmas Waits and the 
songs they sang as they moved from house to 
house. o illustrate let the class or the Glee 
Club sing God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen. 


III. The Evolution of the Christmas Card. If 
mother and grandfather will look among their 
keepsakes, no doubt oe will find some ilustra- 
tions to enliven your talk. Plan your talk in the 
time order so that the class may understand that 
at first cards were made by great artists for the 
very few, then they became commercialized, and 
now have reached the proportions of a very great 
industry. 
_ IV. Zona Gale of Friendship Village. In giv- 
ing the biography of Zona Gale emphasize her very 
early desire to write stories. icture her en- 
thusiasm over her first check and explain that she 
was probably not being autobiographical in her 
characterization of Camilla in The Christmas 
Party, or of Miss Lulu Bett. Complete your 
sketch by telling the class something of Friend- 
ship Village, the characters of which you feenelly 

ow as well as your own neighbors. ho is 
usually the moving spirit in these stories? What 
motive is usually the decisive one? 

V. Dramatization of The Christmas Party. The 
following is an informal dramatization arranged 
in three short acts with but one slight change in 
scene. 


Act I, Sc. 1. Living room of Rose house. 
Mother sewing, Comgpter reading magazine before 
the fire. Omit all description. et audience 
gather situation from the talk. 

Sc. 2. Bell rings. Camilla rushes out and ush- 
ers in her three friends. Camilla is effusive; then 
becomes silent; finally suggests that they go to 
the kitchen to make candy. start, but Chris 


turns back. 

Sc. 3. Mrs. Rose stirs the fire. Chris takes 
tongs, turns to Mrs. Rose, “Have I any chance 
with Camilla?” End the scene “You'll under- 


stand.” 


Sc. 4. Mother hears front door close. Enters 
living room where Camilla is seated before fire. 
“Up, Mother?” End: “Good night, darling.” 


Act II, Sc. 1. Mrs. Rose is setting table be- 
fore living room fire. Gus rushes in followed 
by Camilla. End: ‘Come around soon.” 

Sc. 2. Evening. Living room as before. 

Rose seated near lamp sewing. [Enter Chris. 
“Good evening, Mother Rose.”” Omit all descrip- 
tion and talk not having to do with the party. 

d scene: “If you like.” 

Act. III, Sc. 1.. Living room decorated in greens 
for party. Camilla greets her guests as they come 
in. All talk at once. Gus introduces Millie to his 
mother. (This talk will be easy to improvise.) 

Sc. 2. Mrs. Rose and Aunt Jane helping with 
refreshments. Camilla: “My heavens, Mother!” 
Make a slight change in the story again to avoid 
changing scenery. After all the guests are gone 
but Chris, Mrs. Rose says: “I think I'll go over 
te Aunt Jane’s for the night.” Ss out with 

hris, Camilla, astonished, says: ‘“‘But, Mother, 
darling.” 

Sc. 3. Living room at Aunt Jane’s. Enter 
Chris: “‘Mother, I was wrong last night.” 

VI. Christmas Poetry. Let someone in the 
class who reads well say a word about the author 
of each of these poems, and then read them 
simply. 

VII. The Enemy. Review Acts I and II briefly 
and in ap ory | the climax as it comes in the 
next installment of Act III, show how greed and 
thoughtlessness on every side is the enemy of 


Goes Begging, The Czar Passes, The Future of 
Coal, A More Glorious Capital, The Michelham 
Art Sale, High School Halls of Fame, Gridiron 
Kings Topple. 


X. A Little Picture with a Big ove. Put a 
fitting close to this cheerful ogram by urging 
every one to do a little for those to whom even 
a little may mean life or death. 


XI. Closing song. Silent Night, Holy Night. 
If you have time for a program of carols you 
will find the following easy to obtain: The First 
Nowell; God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen; Good 
Kin Wenceslas; It Came Upon a Midnight Clear; 
oO Little Town of Bethlehem; Silent Night, Holy 
on While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 

ight. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


1. Culture: the Most Important Factor in Shaping 

Human Life. 

Last time our attention was called to the three 
factors—environment, race and culture—which 
shape human life. As a means of reviewing 
what you learned about these factors read in this 
issue the second article on The Romance of New 
Zealand. Explain how the environment of the 
country affects its economic life. And contrast 
the old life of the Maoris with the new life in- 
troduced by the white settlers. 


This contrast is marked and indicates clearly 
the true nature of culture. You should not con- 
fuse culture with g manners and etiquette; 
culture consists of all the man-made ways and 
means of living. Did you ever ask who invented 
the dill pickle or the sandwich? Both are common 
items in our present culture. You ey know 
who invented the steam engine and the automo- 
bile, but these are no more important elements in 
our culture than republican forms of government 
or the Christian religion. 


Culture is important in the life of man for a 
reat number of reasons; the most important one 
eing, perhaps, that it shapes directly the way 
man lives. A new-born babe has no culture, but 
as it grows up it learns the ways of life about it: 
Chinese life if reared in China, American life if 
reared in the United States. From this fact it is 
plain that culture marks the chief distinction be- 
tween peoples. Finally, since culture is man-made, 
it can be changed; and by changing his culture, 
man has the opportunity to improve his life. 

A. Some Contrasts Between the Cultures of 
America and New Zealand. Our culture and that 
of New Zealand have been constructed by Euro- 
peans and essentially by Englishmen. American 
culture is older than that of New Zealand (How 
much older?), but both share common elements 
from their European sources. Particularly in 
economic organization are there differences in the 
two cultures. In the paragraphs on Some Legis- 
lation, point out the chief differences between the 
economic elements of the two cultures. Americans 
grow up with a prejudice against government par- 
ticipation in business; New Zealanders grow up to 
expect such participation. These ideas are ele- 
ments in their respective cultures. Are their ed- 
ucational systems similar? Have they treated the 
natives of their countries alike? In what respects 
are their governments alike; unlike? 

B. How culture grows. Read the article, The 
Evolution of Christmas Cards. How old are such 
cards? Who first designed them? These rather 
simple greeting cards are quite a new thing in our 
culture, very new for instance in comparison with 
domesticated animals. And re the article on 
Public Health, and on High School Halls of Fame, 
and on The Future of Coal. Each of them il- 
lustrates either the direction of cultural changes 
now going on, or the means by which cultural 
changes come about. Present methods of safe- 
guarding blic health are extremely important 
cultural advances, while the new means of treat- 
ing coal promise to work great changes in our 
fuels and their supply. 

Study the persons selected for these high school 
halls of fame. Are most of these figures inventors, 
discoverers, and ouegre. or are they “men of 
action”? Why should Pasteur be given first place 
in such a list of famous persons? Can you make 
a list of other persons—not military leaders or 
politicians—whom you believe to have been im- 

rtant in shaping contemporary life? A culture, 
or example our American culture, ~~ by two 
different means, by inventions and y borrowing 





peace and hope. What is Carl’s father the represe- 
sentation of? What class does Baruska symbolize? 
Pauli’s father is the protagonist or symbol of 
world peace. Name his antagonists or enemies. 

VIII. My Favorite Character in Fiction. Let 
some one who has read Henry Esmond review 
what Mrs. Beck has said about her interest in 
Henry Esmond. If there is time recall incidents 
in which Henry shows the traits which Mrs. Beck 
admires in him. 

TX. In one minute speeches, let a number of 
pupils review the following items: A Prise That 


ts from other culture. Make a list of 
American inventions discoveries. an- 
other list of borrowed cultural items. The truth 
is that every culture is a complex of habits, ideas, 
and contrivances devised many different men 
in many different times and places: it is man’s 
own great and unique creation. 
Il. Domestic Affairs. 

A. The Control of the Senate. What is the 
final strength in the new Senate? What 
did Senator Shipstead mean when he said he 


would hold “a caucus with himself’? From what 
part of the country do the so-called radicals come? 
What is the McNary-Haugen bill? What other 
measures do these radicals favor? Upon what 
issues do the regular Republicans hope to work 
—?. the coming session? 

B. The Fall-Doheny trial. What are the naval 
oil reserves? Locate the reserves transferred to 
Doheny during Secretary Fall’s incumbency. What 
are the charges made by the government against 
these two men? Why are so many prominent 
men connected with this case? ompare the 
charges against Fall, against Senator-elect Gould 
of Maine, and Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania 
as to the wrong uses of money in politics. Do 
you think the use of money in great sums and 
for bribes as well as for Caring, publicity is in- 
jurious to sound government? hy can some in- 
terests afford to spend such large sums for polit- 
ical purposes? 

Ill. Foreign Affairs. 

. American interests in Central America. What 
two interests does the United States have in 
Central America? As an ordinary citizen, which 
interest—strategy or investment is more im- 
portant to you? ate Nicaragua in relation to 
the Panama Canal. How has Mexico been in- 
terested in Central America? Why is the United 
States interest opposed to the spread of Mexican 
influence? What methods are Mexicans using to 
spread their influence? 

B. The British Commonwealth. What actual 
changes in present practice will the new imperial 
regime bring about? What advantages has it over 
unqyalified independence? 


IV. Public Health Maintenance. 

Old fashioned doctors used to be called in only 
when a_person was very sick; no ays the 
best medical authorities try to prevent sickness 
before it breaks out. Preventive medicine di- 
rectly affects the well-being of every community, 
for its great victories have been won over several 
formerly common contagious diseases. Name sev- 
eral of these diseases. What is the germ theory 
of disease? What does Dr. Vincent mean by 
“attacking the life cycle of the provoking organ- 
ism at its most vulnerable point’? What methods 
are employed in your community to protect health? 
Are any of these devices familiar to you: vac- 
cination, quarantine, inoculation, pasteurization, 
tuberculin-testing, chlorination of water, the 
Schick test? : 

The layman has a place in this movement. How 
do you account for the fact that Dr. Vincent, 
a sociologist and not a physician, is the head of 
probably the most potent medical organization in 
the world? Look up some of the accomplish- 
ments of the Rockefeller Foundation and its sub- 
sidiaries, the International Health Board and the 
China Medical Board. ; 

The great effect of public health service is to 
lengthen human life by decreasing the death-rate. 
Under late medieval and early modern conditions 
the average length of human life was hardly 
twenty years, today it is about 45 years. The 
full term of human life has not increased, but 
any one individual’s chances to live it out has 
been considerably augmented. 


A Key to Pronunciation 


_ The pronounciation of unfamiliar foreign names 
in this tssue is here indicated as nearly as possible _ 


by English equivalents. Teachers will recognize 
and make corrections for the fact that many for- 
eign sounds cannot be adequately reproduced by 
this method, e.g., the French nasal “n,” the 
French “u,” and the German umlaut vowels. 


Page 13: Hilaire Belloc (Ee-lair Bel-ok). 

Page 14: Sully-Prudhomme (Sul-lee-Proo-dom); 
Bjornson (Byern-son); Mistral (Mees-trahl) ; Eche 
garay (Ay-chay-ga-rah-ee); Sienkiewicz (See-en- 
kee-eh-vich) ; arducci. (Kar-dooch-ee); Eucken 
(Oik-en); Lagerlof (Lah-ger-lev); Heyse Ce 22}; 
Maeterlinck (Met-er-lingk); Rollan (Roll- 3 
Gjellerup (Gel-er-op); Pontoppidan (Pon-top-i- 
than); Benavente (Ben-a-ven-tay). 

Page 20: Adolfo Diaz (Dee-as); Chamorro 
(Shah-mor-ro); Saenz Gab-eges) ; Luiz (Loo- 
eeth); Goyaz (Go-yahz); Sao Paulo (Saung Pow- 
lo); Rio Grande do Sul (Ree-o Grahn-day doo 
Sool); Rio de Janeiro (Ree-o day Zhah-nay-ro). 





There will be no issue of 
THE SCHOLASTIC De- 
cember 25. The next 
issue will be that of Janu- 
ary 8, 1927. 
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“I RESOLVE” 





© 5x18 is the time for framers of resolutions to hold their annual 
sessions with themselves. Fine pledges will be made by the tens of 
thousands and, in most instances, will meet an ignoble and certain 
end long before the winter wanes. But the New Year must be served. 


There is one most important resolution to consider and, having 
been made, it should never be broken. It is a pledge for self-protection 


through adequate life insurance. 


How could one better start a New Year than by providing a 
safeguard for one’s dependents or for one’s self, a positive buffer 


against possible emergencies of the future. 


Ask your Prudential man to help you Make this Resolution 


Sez 


THE ~ 
PRUDENTIAL sso 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF” 
CIBRALTAR 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
































THE LARGEST AND 

MOST SANITARY 

BAKING POWDER 
FACTORIES ON 


The uniformity of Calumet 
is guarded by careful laboratory 


tests of the various ingredients that are 
used in it and by actual baking tests 
made by expert chefs. 






EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


Sales 21/2 times those of any other brand 


Here is a picture of 
the main factory and 
general office building of the 

alumet Baking Powder Company. 
It is located in Chicago. There are 
two other factories—one at East St. 


Louis, IIL; and the other at Joliet, Ill. These grew from a modest beginning. 
Demand for Calumet Baking Powder caused the growth. 


This “best by test” leavener has proven so eco- 
nomical—so dependable—so absolutely satisfactory that 
millions of housewives have bought and continue to buy and use it. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Its superior quality meets 
every baking requirement. It 
insures the greatest saving on bake day 
because it never fails to produce pure, 
sweet and wholesome f " 

























Hobbies and the Main Drive 


HE chief business in life of the Scholastic staff is to publish the best magazine in Amer- 

ica for use in high school classrooms. Its members bend all their energies and thought to 
that end. As Exhibit A in demonstration of that object, they “point with pride” to the seven 
issues of The Scholastic thus far published this Fall, and the best guarantee that it will 
maintain and improve its record for the remainder of the semester and the year. Many of 
these fine features will continue, and others of equal interest will be added. 


But The Scholastic, like all humanity, has its hobbies. It does some things without ex- 
pectation of large financial return, just because it enjoys them and has convictions as to 
what boys and girls find interesting and can create. Some of these projects are: 


The Scholastic Publications 


“Enjoying the Arts” 


N attractively printed and illustrated 32- 

page booklet containing eight critical 
essays on appreciation by such distinguished 
artists and writers as Grant Overton, Perci- 
val Hunt, Homer Saint-Gaudens, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, Agnes Repplier, Charles 
Grafly, Witter Bynner, and Walter Prichard 
Eaton, with a special introduction by Helen 
Louise Cohen, and helpful reading lists on 
each subject. Several educators have called 
it the best compilation of its kind ever pub- 
lished. “Enjoying the Arts” sells for 25 
cents a copy, or 15 cents each for ten or 
more to one address. 


“The Pleasure and Profit of Magazine 
Study”—A useful pamphlet by Dr. Helen 
Louise Cohen and the Editors of The 
Scholastic, on methods for the use of the 
magazine in the English and Social Studies 
classroom. Free to teachers on request. 


“‘Saplings’’ 


78-page book, bound in silk and boards, 

containing the cream of the verse, short 
stories, and essays written by high school 
students in competition for the Witter Byn- 
ner Scholastic Poetry Prize and the Student- 
Written Numbers of The Scholastic during 
1925. Numerous reviewers, critics, poets, and 
novelists have testified that the contents of 
Saplings stand comparison with adult work 
of the best standards. “This amazing book,” 
says Louis Bromfield, “has given me deep and 
abiding pleasure.” The Scholastic feels that 
if it had done nothing else than bring these 
gifted young people to public attention, it 
would have more than justified its existence. 
The volume contains Rosabelle Houston’s 
prize poem, “A Woman of the Soil,” and 
others of equal distinction. Every teacher 
who puts high value on encouraging creative 
writing will find Saplings indispensable. Sap- 
lings may be purchased for $1.50 a copy net. 


“(Winning the West in a 
Covered Wagon” 


smashing new game for children from 

6 to 60. It combines geography, his- 
tory, and adventure in just the right propor- 
tions, and takes you back with your pioneer 
ancestors of 49 over the Cumberland trail, 
the Stage Road, the Santa Fe, Oregon, and 
California Trails, to Sutters Mill and gold! 
Educative, authoritative, and thrilling. And 
the big map board is a work of art. Com- 
plete with instructions, wagons, and spinner, 


$1.00 net. Buy it from your toy dealer or 
direct from The Scholastic. An ideal Christ- 
mas gift. 


And we have two other interesting educa- 
tional games—Arbo and Matchit—the latter 
for younger children who cannot read— 
forming a fascinating introduction to the 
study of trees and fruits. Each, 75 cents net. 





The year is drawing on. 


The Scholastic Awards 


Only a little over three months remain before all 


2 contributions submitted for the Scholastic Awards and the annual Student- 2 


Awards.” 





Written Number must be in—March 20, 1927 is the date. 
already familiar with the details of this great $1500 prize competition, send 
at once for a free copy of “Rules and Information Governing the Scholastic 
Every high school in the United States should be represented. 


If you are not 











SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Wasasu BuiILpinc, PittspurGcH, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


60 cents each (for 10 or more). 


Name. 


Please send the publications checked below. 


copies “Saplings” at $1.50 each. 


copies “Arbo” and. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


I enclose check for $ 





. copies “Enjoying the Arts” at 25 cents each (15 cents in quantity). 


...copies “Winning the West in a Covered Wagon” at $1.00 each. 

— copies of “Matchit” at 75 cents each. 
copies “The Pleasure and Profit of Magazine Study” (free). 

copies “Rules and Information Governing the Scholastic Awards” (free). 


And please enter my tentative order for 2.2. subscriptions to THE SCHOLASTIC for the nine issues of the second semester, 1927, at 





Address... 


in payment. 





School. 
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